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DALLAS...Transportation Headquarters 
of the Southwest 


From the beginning, transportation has been an important factor 
in the development of the City of Dallas. From the best infor- 
mation available, it seems that the first resident of what later 
became the City of Dallas was John Neely Bryan, who settled on 
the banks of the Trinity River about the year 1841. In 1842 he — [finspprsation 
was joined by others, and the little town was started which a __ the Southwest 
few years later was named Dallas, in honor of George Mifflin 
Dallas, then Vice President of the United States. The town grew 
rather slowly until the coming of the railroads, beginning in 
1872. The Federal Census shows that the town had a population 
of 775 people in 1860 and 1200 in 1870. That the railroads had 
a very stimulating effect upon the city’s growth is shown by the 
fact that in 1880 the population was 10,358. 
The first railroad entered the City of Dallas in 1872, followed 
shortly by the second one in the same year. One of these rail- 
roads passed through Dallas in an east-west direction and the 
other in a north-south direction. 
The first street railway began operation in Dallas in 1872, its C. F. O'DONNELL 
route being from the Courthouse to a railroad station at Elm — Progress and leadership 
Street and the H. & T. C. Railroad. Three other street railway — west and in D 
lines were organized and placed in operation prior to the year ° "told bene’ 
1885. 
Following the coming of the railroads and the installation of 
street railway service, the city began to grow rapidly. In 1890 
the population was 38,067; in 1900 it was 42,638, and by 1910 
it had increased to 92,104. By that time the trade territory tribu- 
tary to Dallas was settling up rapidly and Dallas was beginning 
to assume importance as a distributing center; and nothing else 
is quite as necessary for the development of a distributing center as good transportation facilities. In 
1902 the interurban line from Fort Worth to Dallas was placed in operation, and a few years later 
interurban lines were established to Denison, Waco and Corsicana. 
During the early part of the twentieth century Dallas was the greatest interurban center in the United 
States, with the exception of Indianapolis, Indiana. 
As the years passed and Dallas continued to grow other railroads entered the city, and at the present Dallas and the 
time ten railroads are operating their trains into and out of this city. che greet prog: 
During comparatively recent years the airplane has begun to assume an important place in the transpor- ““"*Por*t0" ' 
tation field, particularly in the handling of passengers; and at this time three air lines are operating into 
our city. 
Another form of transportation which has developed very rapidly in recent years is that of the motor 
freight lines, and a study of the situation shows that there are now 41 common carrier motor freight 
lines operating in and out of Dallas. 
Likewise, in recent years the handling of intra-state and inter-state passengers by motor coach has de- 
veloped very rapidly, and at this time approximately 150 coaches arrive in and depart from the city daily. 
Unquestionably, no other form of transportation has contributed more to the growth and development 
of Dallas than has the mass transportation system. This system—which has developed from a starting 
peint of two mule cars in 1872 to the present system, which comprises 240 street cars and 170 motor 
coaches—has constantly aided in the growth of our city. Vast 
_ sums have been invested in this system, and this has in turn NATHAN ADAMS 
added many millions of dollars to the values of downtown real The financial of ¢ 
estate, as well as to the value of residence property throughout —Seuthwest_ané 
Next “Month the city. Through the years no other factor has done as much to — 
stabilize real estate values as has the existence of dependable pub- 
M f ° lic transportation service. 
anu acturing The local transportation lines are to a large extent the arteries 
by through which flows the lifeblood of the community’s business, 
JOE FLEMING social and religious activities. Even in this day, when the streets 
are congested with automobiles, there is still a very definite need 
Disat aebenh;-aieantactatinn, & in Dallas for public transportation service, as evidenced by the 
vied factor in the gsowth of fact that during the year ended April 30, 1940, Dallas Railway 
Dallas and the Southwest, will & Terminal Company carried 63,819,965 passengers—an average 
be editorialized. of approximately 175,000 passengers daily. 
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i Dallas’ Metropolitan Growth, Southwest 
Business’ front cover, graphically illus- 
« trates Dallas County’s growth from 1900 
é to 1940, with the curve of metropolitan 


development now reaching 398,049. 
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Chamber Divides Retail, Convention Work 
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Max AHLFINGER, Owner and Manager 














Mr. and Mrs. Max Ahlfinger and their son, Jack, 
have all worked together to make the Max Ahl- 
finger, Dallas Distilled Water Company, one of 
the leading bottled water plants in the South- 
west. Forty-two years ago Max delivered water 
in buckets and climbed two and three-story 
stairways to reach his customers. ‘Washing bot- 
tles was our big task in the old days,” Mr. Ahl- 
finger said, “but with our electric washing 


Mrs. Max AHLFINGER, Secretary 





machine, every bottle is washed and sterilized 
without the aid of human hands.” The Ahlfinger 
plant manufactures the highest grade distilled 
water for Drinking, Cooking, Manufacturing, 
Medical and Surgical use. Mr. Ahlfinger special- 
izes in drinking water service to homes and 
offices. Recently he purchased property costing 
$4,000 for the purpose of enlarging his plant 
and erecting a $7,000 home. 








The above photo shows the plant from the Latimer street entrance. 


Jack AHLFINGER, Assistant Manager 
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398,049 Da .tasites 


AS—the complete Dallas, which 
races eight separate cities and 
n a dozen city areas which are 
has a popula- 
60,212. 
‘complete Dallas” population 
360,212 is the estimate of the 
hamber of Commerce, based 
lysis of official preliminary cen- 
; for Dallas County and all of 
porated towns, and taking into 
tion the utility connections and 
idices which really define the 
the city. 
County has a total population 
49, according to the preliminary 
ement of District Census Super- 
Whisenant. The 1930 
total was 325,691. And if the 
etropolitan Area is defined by 
us Bureau on the same basis as 


, Dallas seems assured of a metro- 


irea population of 389,286, em- 
ill of Dallas County except pre- 
and 6. 
ight cities of Dallas — Dallas, 
d Park, University Park, Preston 
Cockrell Hill, Cement City, 
and Honey Springs—have a 
1 total population of 320,726, 
1 combined total of 274,165 in 


[he population totals of the eight 


Dallas follow: 


1940 Pop. 
i 293,306 
ty Park 14,423 
1 Park 9,860 
Hollow 885 
City 249 
Hill 1,246 
516 
341 


led in the Chamber of Commerce 
of 360,212 for the “complete 
otal are these eight cities of Dal- 
other segments of the city’s de- 
it which are not included in any 
corporated towns. These sections 
Bluff View, Greenway Parks, 
Urbandale, Parkdale, East Kess- 


1930 Pop. 

260,475 
4,200 
8,422 


609 
459 


prings 


» Arcadia Park, parts of the Love 


id White Rock districts, 


and 


others. The accompanying map of Dallas 
County shows how the eight cities of 
Dallas adjoin one another, and their geo- 
graphic relation to the other incorporated 
towns of the county. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
City of Dallas has an incorporated area 
of only 46.2 square miles, the Town of 
Highland Park only 2.15, the Town of 
University Park only 3.4, and the Town 
of Preston Hollow only 1.7. Dallas 
County, with its total population of 
398,049, embraces an area of only 859 
square miles. 

Ben Critz, vice president and general 
manager of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 


merce, announced that “Dallas is satis- 


fied with the census totals.”” He declared 
that the gain of 72,358 in the county’s 
population during the last decade reflects 
a sound and consistent growth. He 
pointed out that the census totals are in 
line with the estimates of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Still to be announced by the Census 
Bureau in Washington are the official 
Dallas Metropolitan Area population, and 
the results of the 1940 Census of Busi- 
ness and Manufactures. Mr. Whisenant 
also emphasized that the census totals 
for Dallas County, Dallas and the other 
incorporated towns which he announced 
are preliminary figures, 
vision in Washington. 


subject to re- 
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“The Young City Puts on Airs.’”” Alexander Hogue’s mural in the Dallas City Hall catches the spirit and 


much of the atmosphere of Dallas in the Gay Nineties. The street scene emphasizes the dress of the 
1890’s, while in the background are four of Dallas’ landmarks, all of which have now been razed. From 
left to right, the landmarks are the Oriental Hotel, the Opera House, the Old Post Office and the City Hall. 


THere Were Giants in THose Days 


HE THIRTY years between 1880 

and 1910, during which Dallas blos- 
somed suddenly from a mushroom boom 
town of the western frontier into a city 
in the approved fashion of the Gay 
Nineties, have unusual civic and com- 
mercial significance in the history of the 
city. Even more, however, they hold a 
special sentimental interest for elder Dal- 
lasites, as it was during these years that 
the old city dear to the memories of their 
childhood and youth flourished—the Dal- 
las that Alexander Hogue has imagina- 
tively portrayed in one of his City Hall 
murals, entitled ‘“The Young City Puts 
on Airs.” Here men in bowler hats and 
Ascot ties chat on the sidewalks and 
fine ladies in sweeping skirts and leg-of- 
mutton sleeves stroll under parasols and 
ride in smart Victorias in front of a com- 
posite background made up of the old 
Post Office, the City Hall of 1889, the 
old Dallas Opera House, and the old 
Oriental Hotel in the days when it was 
one of the finest hostelries in the South. 


Here walked, talked, thought, and 
worked the men who created the business, 
cultural, educational, and_ philanthropic 
institutions that make Dallas what it is 
today. Many of them sleep in the old 
neglected City, Jewish, Odd Fellows, and 
Masonic Cemeteries behind the Board of 
Education Building off South Akard 
Street, on the edge of downtown Dallas. 
Their graves untended and the inscrip- 
tions on their tombstones almost obliter- 
ated, the city they left behind them is 
their monument and their epitaph. 


It was with good reason that the young 
city of the 1880’s and 1890’s put on 


6 


airs, as it was during this era that Dallas 
became the distributing point for a rich, 
rapidly developing farm and ranch empire 
clamoring for machinery, farm imple- 
ments, furniture, clothes, shoes, books, 
drugs, and all kinds of manufactured 
goods, Northern and eastern factories and 
wholesale houses, quick to see the oppor- 
tunities it offered, began to open numer- 
ous branch houses in the city and almost 
overnight Dallas became the drummers’ 
capital of North Central Texas with 
trade emissaries serving large parts of 


Dallas County’s courthouse in all its pristine glory. The big clock tower has since been remo 


East Texas, West Texas, and Indi 
ritory. The City Directory of 
says in a humorous tribute to tl 
of traveling salesmen who mad 
their headquarters: 

Years ago the drummer f, 
Dallas. These . . . angels of « 
merce . . . spied the luxu: 
pasturage from afar, an 
Caesar did, they came, they 
they conquered. They 
never stopped coming... 
Mr. Drummer found D 
some years ago, and he kno 
good thing when he sees it, 
never fails to take it in. . 
therefore, he is always in Da’! 
He wouldn’t snap his finger 
the place if it wasn’t a 
wide-awake and “git-up-: 
git” city, sure enough. 


as for 
pres- 


Not only did they come to Da 
the reasons mentioned, but thei 


ence did much to make and keep it a 
town with plenty of “‘git-up-and-git.” 
Trade almost doubled between 1880 and 
1882; in 1888 there were 1,242 separate 
business establishments in the city; in 
September, 1893, just before the panic, 
the Daily. Times Herald declared edi- 
torially that Dallas was the second largest 
distribution point for farm machinery in 
the world, with an annual volume of 
$10,000,000, and by 1896 the city’s 
wholesale and jobbing trade had reached 
an aggregate of $30,000,000. 


d, but 


otherwise the courthouse today looks much as it did in the 1890’s. Photo courtesy Dallas Historica’ ‘ociety: 
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Part III 
4 New History of 
Dallas 


red by Werkers of the Dallas 
Writers’ Program, Work 
cts Administration in Texas 


cturing also began to play an 
y important role in the eco- 
of the city. In the early 1880’s 
-ady had nine saddle and har- 
lishments, a foundry, two soap 
three flour mills, a vinegar and 
ory, and plants for the manu- 
f railroad cars, wagons, car- 
gies, and furniture. When the 
of 1888-89 appeared, the first 
|, costing $1,000,000, with 250 

was scheduled to open the 
summer; a tin-stamping estab- 
the only one of its kind in 
the time, opened in 1892, and 
d of the century the city had 
ries, employing 3,000 persons. 


figures and postal receipts dur- 
eriod are revealing indices of its 
id prosperity. In 1889 three of 
il banks had an aggregate cap- 
,000,000; three years later bank 
amounted to $125,000,000, and 
laily clearances averaged $300,- 
daily balances of $7,000,000. 
gross receipts of the post office 
were $41,736 and in 1900 re- 
‘re more than equal to those of 
two Texas cities. In this year 
s post office was surplus money- 
sitory for 500 post offices with 


for the calendar year amounting 


1,762.36. The increase in prop- 
es is also illuminating. Land 
1872 had been traded for a pony 
$500 an acre in 1892. 


financial panic that swept the 
n 1893 and 1894 Dallas suffered 
s than many other cities. There 
ral bank failures, but building 
stry were comparatively unaf- 
‘ew factories were being estab- 
w railroads were preparing to 
city, Trinity navigation seemed 
ng, and the City Directory took 
to congratulate the Board of 
the manner in which it had 
e community through the storm 
; of the times. This directory, 
nen as well as pride, analyzed 
relative immunity to the pre- 
onomic distress as follows: 


las has seemed to feel the 
and blighting influences 
an any of her sister cities 
espite adverse circum- 
s has, by reason of her 


Main Street in 1887, looking east from Akard. Below is one of the mule-drawn street cars of this period, 
waiting at one of Dallas’ railroad stations for the passengers arriving on the train which can be seen 
over the back of the mule. Photos courtesy of Dallas Historical Society. 











Main Street soon after the turn of the century. This photograph was made from Lamar Street, looking 
east. Photo courtesy of Dallas Historical Society. 
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The latest and best methods are combined with the old ideas 
There are five teachers in the Literary Department. 1 
We aim t> make the college circle a true illustration 
We shall be disappointed in our expectations if we‘lo not return 


| YFV-HE course of study is Collegiate. 
of hard work and self-reliance. 
building is spa-:ious and the groun ts ample. 
of refined and cultured society. 


TEsA Sa— 


o— —. 





The 


| your daughters to you instructed in mind, improved in morals, and refined in manners; truly 


} cultured women. 


For fw ther information and catalogue, address 


Rev. J. S. SMITH, President, 


Dallas Female College, Dallas, Texas. 


great vitality, energy, advan- 
tageous locality, and innate push 
and “git-up-and-git” of her 
wide-awake citizenship, forged 
ahead and improved and in- 
creased her facilities and trade. 


By 1902 the city was able to boast 
officially that among other things it had 
the largest trunk factory and the biggest 
cement factory in the state and manu- 
factured the most cigars; that it was the 
leading seed, book, jewelry, drug, and 
wholesale liquor market in the Southwest; 
that it had the largest retail trade in the 
Southwest; that it led the state in manu- 
facturing; that it was the leading market 
in the world for cotton gin machinery 
and the second largest market in the 
world for farm machinery; that it had 
the largest hotel and finest newspaper 
plant and the greatest number of modern 
ofice buildings in Texas; that it was 
Southwestern headquarters for fire and 
life insurance, that its telegraph offices 
handled more business than those of any 
other city in the Southwest, that it had 
more telephones than any other city in 


8 


Texas, and that it was the largest pub- 
lishing center south of St. Louis. 

In this phenomenal expansion of trade 
and industry, the organized civic and 
business enterprise that has made Dallas 
noteworthy among American cities began 
to come more and more to the fore. The 
Dallas Board of Trade, first of the city’s 
promotional associations, and forerunner 
of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 
was organized in 1874 with C. M. Wheat 
as president, soon after the coming of 
the railroads. This was succeeded in 1882 
by the Merchants’ Exchange, which was 
an almost immediate success and soon 
after its incorporation erected its own 
three-story building at the corner of 
Commerce and Lamar Streets, later called 
the Gaston Building. In September, 1892, 
Dallas businessmen, with a view to mak- 
ing Dallas the dominant cotton market 
of North Texas, organized the Merchants’ 
Cotton and Produce Association to se- 
cure the highest possible prices for cotton 
which farmers brought to the city. 


In. 1893 the Manufacturers’ Board was 
established with Dr. F. E. Hughes as 
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president and in the same year 
Commercial Club, which still 
unions, came into existence w 
Sanger as president. This org 
which in the words of its first 
claimed as its province “every 
the growth of Dallas,” inaug 
1895 the first campaign urging 
support of Texas business and 
It was also the first organization to mi, 
good-will tours over the State > adyey. 
tise Dallas and the first to m- ke 4. 
rious attempt to establish fair t: 
tices through arbitration and s 
of disputes among member firm 
at city planning emerged in M 
when the Cleaner Dallas Leagu 
ganized, and the Hundred a 
Thousand Club, formed in 1: 
J. H. Ardrey as president and a popy. 
lation of 150,000 for Dallas by 1915 y 
its goal, waged a valiant fight for Trip. 
ity canalization and the still unrealize 
project of a downtown auditorium, |; 
December, 1908, the Commercial Clu), 
the Hundred and Fifty Thousand Clu\ 
the Trade League, and the Freight Bu. 
reau met and formed the Dallas Cham. 
ber of Commerce. L. O. Daniel wa 
elected first president. 

Though Jay Gould had predicted in 
1887 that Dallas would have a popu. 
lation of a quarter-million in less thar 
fifty years, increase in population during 
the 1880’s and 1890’s lagged somewhat 
behind the city’s commercial and indw:- 
trial growth. In 1890, with a population 
of 34,140, Dallas was the second larges 
city in the State, but there was a per- 
ceptible slump following the panic of 
1893, and despite optimistic local esti- 
mates of as high as 68,000, the Federil 
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Continued on Page 2) 


ORIENTA. HOTEL 


The Oriental Hotel at Commerce and Ake 4 Streets, 


where the Baker Hotel now stands. Th Orient 
was the scene of many famed social ind civic 
events, and two presidents of the Un! -d_ States 
were entertained there on their visits » Dalla. 
Photo courtesy of Dallas Historical Socie 
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Effort In sp ng of petroleum one usually thinks of gasoline because it is virtually to retail outlets over which they have no con- 
seis the only yr fuel used in our automobiles and has a highly concentrated demand trol. Service station expansion has been greatly 
1899 in every munity and along all of the highways of our country. The motoring accelerated all over the country by ceaseless 
7 ublic s¢ n comes in contact with the producing, refining, research or trans- efforts to build new stations under the lease 
Was of rotation ts of the petroleum industry, but is close to and constantly meeting and sub‘ease plan for the obvious purpose of 
Fifty a mark who represents the industry in the public eye. ; getting more representation and the possibili- 
A " Gasol is the money product of the industry and distribution is the phase of ties of greater sales volume. By way of reflec- 
d, wit the busine that brings in the money. It is a turbulent part of the stream which tion over the marketing practices of the 
begins at the oil wells, flows through transportation systems, refineries, sales industry during the last 10 years it is readily 
Popu- departme tankers, bulk plants, terminals, commission agencies, jobbers, trucks apparent that successful distribution requires 
LOLS 3 and servic stations to the ultimate consumer. So widespread is the distribution the application of an economic marketing system and not more volume at low 
“®® stream th. it is today a major factor in the nation’s economy and it is only prices. Frequently the concentration of more outlets in highly competitive terri- 
r Trin. logical th.’ any improvement in the industry’s public relations must come about tories does not develop more volume, and sometimes more volume means less profit 
realized in a very stantial way through this phase of the business. Today there are 453 or more losses. Today cpproximately 50% of the retail service stations in the 
Pealized operating ‘cfineries with total capacity of 4,430,979 barrels daily, and the dis- country have gross sales of less than $10,000 annually and a substantial number 
um, | tributing *unction is often threatened with excess inventories and unfavorable of these stations are on a day to day subsistence basis. An industry-wide decline in 
ome price cond: ‘ions. prices began in June, 1937, which has continued almost without interruption. This 
1 Club, The Uniied States has in excess of 30,000,000 privately owned automobiles and progressive weakening of product prices when the total demand has expanded and 
1 Club trucks, not counting over 117,000 motorcycles and more than 387,000 publicly the volume of domestic sales continues to mount seems extremely unusual. The 
px owned motor vehicles. According to the latest information available all of Europe extent to which this development will affect current and future distribution plans 
tht Bu- has only something more than 9,000,000 automobiles. Applying these figures to our and methods cannot be foreseen, but it is quite likely that the present state of dis- 
population and that of Europe, it means that there is a motor vehicle for about equilibrium will find adjustment in a more economic plan of distribution of the 
Cham every 4 persons in America, against one for about every 62 persons in Europe. ever-increasing employment of petroleum products. The blitzkrieg has enveloped 
iel wa Americans are a restless people. We want to go places and do things and most most of Europe, but here in America the thunder is not of guns in the petroleum 
vs ‘ of our go and doing is done in motor vehicles of one kind or another. Hence industry just now, but of the greatest demand ever reached for petroleum products. 
we consume 68.15% of the world’s consumption of gasoline while all of Europe Maybe the pressure on the market of 100 million gallons of gasoline in storage 
consumes only 21.18% of the market. In 1939, we consumed over 22 billion gallons will soon be relieved by the trend of today’s extraordinary events. 
icted in of gasoline and paid more than a billion dollars in State and Federal gasoline It seems a mistake to imagine, an error to assume, and a folly to suppose that 
1 popu- Ma foxes alon the price of gasoline is cheap—just the taxes are high). Petroleum this downward trend in prices despite rapidly expanding demand and mounting 
A Popu products account for 11% of all retail sales in the nation, and the 20 square feet domestic consumption is a mere tempest, and that the industry can once again, 
>55 thani™e comprising the average gasoline pump island is the busiest and most valuable as it has in the past, escape the consequences by complacently sitting still until 
e real estate of its size in the country. The greatest market in the world for petro- the storm passes and the old familiar strategy of letting the so-called irresistible 
during jeum products is within our country, and our potential market is becoming greater economic laws cure the disequilibrium, preserve the status quo and return indus- 
ymewhat each year _ ns . 7 . try-wide price stability and security of markets. In the tactics and strategy of 
gag Although the refining and sale of gasoline is a major activity of the industry, today’s blitzkrieg this is no longer assurance of ultimate economic safety or 
1 indus consistent gains have been made each year in the development of domestic and insurance against uneconomic or mal-distribution principles, nor protection against 
wee industrial markets for hundreds of natural by-products of the refining of crude disintegraton of the system and kind of integration that has built up the petroleum 
pulatior petroleum. This fact assumes greater significance when one po ys to — ~ industry into the foremost American business. 
! largest thousands of different types of by-products such as motor and engine fuels an The distributing phase of the industry is an amazing business, taking in and 


ils, greases, special lubricants, benzine, kerosene and heavy distillates, light fuel 
5 a per-—M ond heavy burning oils and a wide variety of medicinal oils, salves, vaseline, 

ae creams, sealing wax, paper wax, candle wax, soap filler, detergents, roofing prod- 
ANIC O'R ucts, asphalt and many other household and commercial products which are now 


putting out some 4 billion dollars a year. It enters into the economic life of 
Texas in many ways other than as a source of direct income to thousands of 
Texas citizens. With more than one-half of the petroleum reserves of the United 
States, Texas seems assured of a continued increase in its share of the total 


cal esti- a pone age > aan = poe seo es se over 400,000 expenditures by the a — sae. gpd gome and royalties, 
Federal retail outlets or service stations by integrated and disintegrated operations. capital investments and in the handling an istribution of crude petroleum and 


its refined products. All good Texans should keep mindful of the tremendous 
influence of the petroleum industry on our domestic and industrial prosperity 
and give the industry that abundance of cooperation and appreciation as will at 
all times successfully challenge whatever force that may seek its disruption. 


Within the past 6 years marketing practices in the industry have changed consid- 
Page 2) 9 erably, bringing about a radical change in the competitive relationship between 
integrated and disintegrated companies. Under the integrated plan of distribution 
the wholesaler is extensively engaged in retail operations through direct ownership 
and a system of leasing and subleasing service stations to operators to whom the 
refining companies supply their petroleum products at tankwagon or wholesale 
prices. This plan is in use generally by major refiners and permits service station 
investments to be snlit with the owner of the leased station and in some cases a 
more economic distribution of products by the subleasing of the station to a third 
party for operation. Usually the refiner leases the station from the owner, who 
builds the station according to specifications of the refiner, at a specified rental 
fora long term, and then subleases it on a year to year basis to a third party 
operator on a gallonage rental of from Ic to 2c per gallon of gasoline sales, which 
seldom returns the amount of the fixed lease rental. tf J 
Under the disintegrated plan the refining companies own few, if any, whole- 
sale or retail outlets, but put their products on the market through independent 
jobbers who usually distribute them at competitive tankwagon or wholesale prices 
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Bank Plans 
Skyscraper 


NOTHER big office building was 
A assured for Dallas late in June, when 
the Federal Works Agency accepted the 
$607,000 cash bid of the Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank at Dallas for the old Post 
Office site at Main, Ervay and Commerce 
Streets. R. L. Thornton, president of the 
Mercantile National, announced that the 
bank plans to construct “the last word” 
in a banking house and office building on 
the 120 by 200 foot site. 

Mr. Thornton said that detailed plans 
for the building had not been started, but 
that it probably would be 20 to 25 floors 
high and “thoroughly in keeping with the 
beautiful and modern Dallas sky line.” 

The Mercantile National Bank now oc- 
cupies the first two floors of the Magnolia 
Building at Commerce and Akard Streets. 
An outgrowth of the firm of Stiles, 
Thornton & Lund, which opened for 
business in a small store at 704 Main 
Street in 1916, the Mercantile today is 
one of the largest banks in the Southwest. 
It moved from the Mercantile Building, 
Main and Lamar Streets, to larger quar- 
ters in the Magnolia Building about ten 

years ago. 
' “Purchase of this site for our own 
banking house and office building reflects 
the confidence of the Mercantile’s officers 
and directors in the future of Dallas, of 
the Southwest, and of America,” Mr. 
Thornton declared. “We are confident 
that Dallas will be more than ever before 
the key city of the Southwest. It is ap- 
parent that Dallas is again feeling grow- 
ing pains. Increasing business activities in 
Dallas and the Southwest will require an- 
other office building to help care for firms 
seeking larger quarters, and also to pro- 
vide adequate space for new enterprises. 

“Our bank has never owned a home of 
its own, and like most young fellows 24 
years of age we feel a strong urge to 
settle down into our own place.” 

The Mercantile’s bid of $607,000 cash 
for the site was presented to the United 
States Treasury June 17, by W. H. Clark, 
Jr., attorney representing the bank. It 
was the only bid for the property, and 
was higher than the $596,000 value 
placed upon the site when Dallas real 
estate men appraised it for the federal 
government several years ago. Real estate 
men agreed that the bid reflected the in- 
creasing value of Dallas property. John 
M. Carmody, administrator of the Fed- 
eral Works Agency, announced accept- 
ance of the bid on June 24, and the bank 
was then revealed as the purchaser. 

While detailed plans for the building 
are yet to be prepared, it is certain that 
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Swift-changing world events have had 
little effect upon Dallas business. Recent 
major developments in Dallas business 
and industry have constituted a veritable 
testament of faith in the future of Dal- 
las, of the Southwest, and of America. 


A few of the important developments 
which have been started in Dallas since 
Europe’s war reached its peak of inten- 
sity are: 

Procter and Gamble Manufacturing 
Co. started construction on a $1,000,000 
soap plant in Dallas; made allowance in 
plans for probable expansion of the 
plant’s capacity even before it is placed 
in operation. 

The industrial department of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce reported a total 
of 620 new concerns had located in Dal- 
las from January 1 to June 15, by far the 
biggest total for any similar period in the 
city’s history. 

Fleming and Sons started construction 
of an office building at their Oak Cliff 


Business as Usual! 





Paper Mills, and the Dwight Edy «rd ¢, 
has expanded its coffee roasting 


ant. 

Ford Motor Co. started cons ~uctio, 

on a $350,000 addition to it Dall, 
assembly plant. 

The United States Veterans A {minis. 


tration announced that it plans -he ey. 
penditure of more than $1,000 900 
triple the capacity of the Veterai .’ Hy. 
pital in Dallas, the first $1,250,010 unit 
of which is just nearing completi 

Officials of Standard Brands, I ic. ap. 
nounced that plans are rapidly being 
completed for the $400,000 “leisch. 
mann’s yeast plant to be built on a four. 
acre site on Moxley Street. 

And F. W. Dodge Corp. reported tha 



















construction contract awards in Dall, 
during the first five months 194( 
totaled $9,424,000, indicating that the 






1940 twelve months total will exceed 
$20,000,000—which would be the third 
successive year that Dallas’ constructior 
contract awards have totaled more tha 
$20,000,000. 














it will be one of the largest office build- 
ings ever constructed in Dallas or the 
Southwest. 

Original cost of the property in 1883, 
when it was purchased as a site for Dallas’ 
new Post Office, was $11,000. The first 
unit of the Federal Building and Post 
Office was completed in 1889. The build- 
ing was vacated in 1930, when the new 
Federal Building at Bryan, Ervay, St. Paul 
and Federal Streets was completed. A 
minimum sale price of $1,250,000 was 
originally set on the old site, but the Con- 
gress later removed this restriction, and 
stipulated that the site be sold for its fair, 
reasonable market value. The government 
asked for bids several times, but the only 
previous offer was that of a Houston man 
of $375,000. The building was razed last 
winter, and the property is now vacant. 





1,711 Dwelling Units 
Completed in 5 Months 

More new dwelling units were com- 
pleted in Dallas during the first five 
months of 1940 than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1939, the Dallas Power and 
Light Co. reported in its May 31 survey 
of residential construction in Dallas. The 
January 1-May 31 total equivalent single 
family units completed in Dallas was 
1,711, compared with 1,488 for the same 
period of 1939. 

A total equivalent of 1,081 additional 
single family units was actually under 
construction in Dallas on May 31, the 
Power and Light Co. reported. This total 
was a decrease of 102 from the total on 
the corresponding date last year. Included 
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in the 1,081 residential units under con. 
struction on May 31 were 875 single 
family dwellings, 46 duplexes, 22 fowr. 
apartment buildings, one six-apartment 
building, and one 20-apartment building 















$100,000 Garage Project 


Two floors will be added to the Bilt- 
more Garage, 1616 Pacific Avenue, in 
a $100,000 construction project soon t 
be started. The improvements will in 
clude complete remodeling of the build. 
ing. The completed building will provid 
parking space for about 400 cars. The 
firm of J. A. Pitzinger and Roy E. Lane 
is architect for the project. 





















Trust Builds Clinic 

Work was to be started Ju 
a three-story clinic for venerea! diseas’ 
control, on Olive Street near Live Oak. 
The building was made possible throug) 
the creation of the David Grahom Hil 
fund, a $300,000 trust, which was th 
gift of Dr. David Graham Hall of Dal 
las, a retired physician. The ex erior of 
the clinic will be of white stone. with 
glass front in vertical mass. T!< Davi 
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Graham Hall Trust will have « ‘ices om Five 
the first floor of the building, wich wi which | 
also contain a headquarters roon for thi) per 
Texas Social Hygiene Associati n, foul the pow 
consulting rooms and a standar clared t 
laboratory. Two research lal oratoregiifdectric, 
and an eight-bed hospital war: will MlMout tha 
located on the second floor; and he thi cooling, 
floor will contain two private plication 
rooms, a four-patient ward, an: field, ac 
research laboratory. sales of 
Southwest Bu» inesdSoutp , 
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3, F. McLain Heads 
U.S. Chamber Division 


B. F. McLain, vice-president of the 
Hallas ( amber of Commerce, last month 
vas nav ed chairman of the domestic dis- 
tributio. department of the Chamber of 
Comme ce of the United States. 


Mr. | \cLain was the unanimous choice 
¢ the national chamber’s executive 
commit ee for the chairmanship of the 
mport: ‘t domestic distribution depart- 
ment. \ . McLain had served as a mem- 
ber of ‘ :e domestic distribution commit- 
ve for everal years. This department of 
the U Chamber is charged with pro- 
viding ‘1 types of helpful information 
ind ser. ices to retail business, and with 
xeeping 1n close touch with all legislative 
develop cents affecting distribution. 

In ming the new post with the 
nationa! chamber, Mr. McLain became 
the first Texan to occupy the office. He is 
i director of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce from the seventh district which 
embraces eight Southwestern states. The 
seventh district headquarters of the U. S. 
Chamber is in the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce building with Roger Miller as 


manage 





Dallas Leads South as 
Electrical Goods Market 


“Opportunity in 1940 in Electrically- 
Minded Greater Dallas,” a striking at- 
tractively-illustrated book for distribu- 
tion to electrical equipment dealers, was 
published last month by the Dallas Power 
ind Light Co. 

‘Your future is brighter in Dallas in 
he electrical equipment business than 
ilmost anywhere else on earth,” the com- 
pany declared in the book. ‘‘This is be- 
cause Dallas white families have more 
ch in hand and a more definite inten- 
tion to buy than any other families in 
US.A., excepting only those who live in 
Washington, D.C.” 


The book quotes from the 1940 Buy- 
ing Power Survey of the magazine Sales 
Management (see Southwest Business, 
May, 19:0), which ranked Dallas second 
in the United States in effective buying 
income per white family, sixth in effec- 
tive buy ag income per family. 


Five ser cent of Texas’ population, 
which ives in Greater Dallas, absorbed 
0 per cnt of Texas’ retail sales in 1939, 
the pow r company pointed out. It de- 
clared tl it Dallas is the South’s greatest 
cketrica’ equipment market, pointing 
out that lighting, refrigeration, comfort 
cooling, ooking, heating and motor ap- 
plication, all in the electrical equipment 
teld, accounted for total Greater Dallas 
sles of 2,184,000 in 1939. 
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@ Don’t let business pass you by when blazing summer sun 
sends the mercury u-P! Install WESTINGHOUSE Unitaire Con- 
ditioning. Make your place of business so inviting that regular 
customers will stay with you and new ones be attracted. Summer 
is here. It’s time to act! Get the profits from air-conditioned 
comfort all summer long. ‘Phone us NOW! 


PINES-NATKIN CO. 


2415 NORTH PEARL 
PHONE 2-2181 DALLAS, TEXAS 
Distributors 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR CONDITIONING 








reer - 
TRUCK TANKS—xwade to your —_ and F BUTANE 
, special needs 7% TANKS 


Built to 
A.S.M.E. Code 


\ 


ALL TYPES OF WELDED TANKS 
GASOLINE TRUCK TANKS 


DALLAS TANK & WELDING COMPANY, Inc. 


203 West Commerce Street W. W. BANKS, President Dallas—Phone 2-5513 


APTITUDE 


During the five-year period from 1934 to 1939 

Republic National Life increased assets 

271.46 %, surplus 133.98 %, insurance in force 
118.92%. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


THEO. P. BEASLEY +» PRESIDENT 


HOME OFFICE 
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AcRICULTURE anD THE War 


By FRANK A. BRIGGS 


Editor, Farm and Ranch 


— is going to happen to agri- 
culture? Will a long drawn out 
war such as Great Britain announces that 
she is willing to fight, make agricultural 
conditions in this country worse or bet- 
ter? Supposing that Germany should con- 
quer Britain, what would happen? These 
and similar questions are asked daily by 
many farmers and by business men de- 
pending directly or indirectly upon the 
buying power of rural districts. Many 
are the answers given, all of them, of 
course, opinions, but some of the opinions 
and conclusions come from a close anal- 
ysis of the situation here and abroad and 
are at least worth some thought and con- 
sideration. 


The development of a stable agricul- 
ture may be considered as a first line of 
defense for any nation. No one takes 
issue with the attitude of the administra- 
tion when it exempted farm funds from 
the ten per cent cut applied to many 
other Government services. This means 
“that $212,000,000 will be applied to- 
wards parity payments; $500,000,000 to 
farmers for following prescribed prac- 
tices in soil conservation; $185,000,000 
for increasing consumption through the 
food stamp plan and around $100,000,- 
000 to carry on the activities of the Farm 
Security Administration. This gives agri- 
culture a total of $997,000,000 for 1940. 


The fact that it is considered necessary 
to spend a billion dollars to bolster agri- 
culture is not an encouraging factor in 
the present economic situation. It is 
largely due, however, to poor distribution 
and low consuming power at home as 
well as abroad, matters out of the con- 
trol of the producers themselves. This 


Agricultural experis say that money being spent 
in America’s unprecedented prepardness program 
will find its way back into the hands of farm work- 
ers like these cotton pickers on a Dallas County 
farm. 













billion dollars will keep the industry on 
the active list for another year, and per- 
haps, by that time, the fast occuring 
events and changes will establish agricul- 
ture in a new position in this country. 

The United States Government, 
spite its greatly increased debt, is solvent. 
Its assets are many times greater than its 
total liabilities. It is more nearly self- 
sustaining than any other country in the 
world, and its capacity for production, 
agriculturally and industrially, is so far 
superior to any other country that there 
is no adequate comparison. 


de- 


The United States is now launching 
forth on a program to build its sea and 
air power to a point of superiority over 
any other nation. It is making ready to 
increase its coast defenses and arm them 
with modern weapons; to increase the 
personnel of its army and navy and arm 
its soldiers and sailors with the latest in 
weapons. Not only will the present en- 
listed force be armed in a modern way, 
but reserve supplies of guns, tanks and 
munitions will be rapidly accumulated. 
New air fields will be constructed and 
the country placed in an impregnable 
position against all enemies and potential 
enemies. 


The program outlined thus far will 
bring about an expenditure of more than 
$5,000,000,000 and other appropriations 
will follow. Every manufacturing plant 
in the country has been listed and cased, 
therefore the work of rearming will go 
forward rapidly. Not only will the 
United States carry out its own program, 
but will supply England with guns, air- 
planes, food and other materials, which 
will add materially to the money spent 
in this country. In this connection we 
call attention to the fact that in carrying 
out this program we are spending our 
own money—money made in this coun- 
try and put back into circulation. 


What has this to do with agriculture? 
The increases in the personnel of the 
army, navy and air force will add up to 
several hundred thousand men, who must 
be fed and clothed just as if they were 
workers in private industry. Mines will 
be worked to capacity; steel mills will 
work double shifts; airplane and motor 
factories will employ full forces and hun- 
dreds of thousands of men will be em- 
ployed in getting out raw materials of 
various kinds. It is estimated that the 





program will give employment { 


” Very 
man and woman able to work, + erefo;, 
these billions of dollars will go | to cir. 
culation and be used to purchase || king 


of manufactured products, which in tyr, 
will add to employment, and here ; 
where agriculture comes in. 


One of the chief reasons fo; lepres- 
sion in most branches of the agricultur:| 
industry is lack of employment 1 cities 
and industrial centers. With u: mploy. 
ment reduced to the minimum, farp 
products, both food and fiber, will ¢ 
into consumption and surpluses will }: 
rapidly reduced. In addition to the do. 
mestic demand which will soon speed up, 
the Americas, and the United States jn 
particular, will be called upon to supp); 
vast quantities of food and other mi. 
terials to warring countries. Not onk 
must soldiers be well fed, but al! Europ: 
is practically out of production and it 
teeming population is already being de. 
prived of the necessary amount of food 
and clothing to maintain health. It j 
predicted that grim famine will stalk 
across Europe from border to border be- 
fore the end of the summer unless th: 
Americas, the only surplus countries on 
the globe, supply vast quantities of both 
food and fiber. 


The United States is well organized wo 
handle its responsibilities in such a situ:- 
tion. The appeal of Secretary Wallace for 
farmers to line up in the program of de- 
fense as well as to be ready to produce 
for starving Europe, will not fall upon 
deaf ears. Chester Davis, representing 
agriculture on the Federal Reserve Board, 
and formerly Chief of the Triple A, 4- 
ready has an organization with liaison 
units in the AAA, the Surplus Commod:- 
ties Corporation, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, the Bureau of Agriculture 
Economics, Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and other agencies, and ther’ 
will be no delay in getting action when 
the time comes. Money will be freely 
spent in this country the next year 0 
two, but it will go into the hands of 
workers and put right back into circuli; 
tion. Agriculture will get its shai 


The danger in this situatior lies " 


possible inflation in prices and a oom 1! 
business with a follow up of ‘eflatia 
of considerable magnitude. Th Feder 
Government has the power tc contro 
speculation through exchanges. ‘¢ is 4 
to the business interests of thi -ountt 

whic 


to put the brakes on any boc 
shows signs of getting out of contri 
Past experiences should be ; :ficien 
warning of what can happen to busines 
booms. 
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INSURING the future of the 
SOUTHWEST with INSURANCE 


)RGAN DUKE THEO. P. BEASLEY TOM L. McCULLOUGH EDGAR L. FLIPPEN EARL B. SMYTH 


These -xecutives of Texas Insurance Companies will review what part insurance has and will play in the future 


FIRE INSURANCE IN THE SOUTHWEST 


A. F. PILLET 
President, Republic Insurance Company 


Fire and allied lines of insurance, as 
well as many other classes of equal or 
larger value, in point of capital structure 
represent one of the largest and most im- 
portant industries in the Nation. It is per- 
haps true that the average individual does 
not have a full realization of the immensity 
of the business, including the very impor- 
font part that insurance plays in all lines 
of other business. Dallas is said to be one 
of the four largest insurance centers in the 
Nation. 

All classes of insurance companies over 
along period of years have done much of 
aconstructive nature in Texas and the 
Southwest in affording protection to this sec- 
tion, and many such companies have se- 
cured a large and profitable income. At the 
same time, due credit should be given these 
companies since they have, in many cases, 
made substantial investments in Texas se- 
curities, all of which has been of real value 
in the upbuilding of the Southwest. Our 
home companies, meaning those domiciled 
in the State, have grown in number and fi- 
nancial structure, but home companies have 


essential commodity, in order that all lines 
of business be safely conducted and show 
progress, since without fire insurance pro- 
tection, credit would, in many cases, be 
withheld or at least greaily impaired or 
curtailed. It may not be out of place to say 
that while a fire insurance policy is merely 
a printed piece of paper that after being 
placed in your file or strongbox in the 
large majority of cases remains there; how- 
ever, in the normal conduct of business, ex- 
penses and losses are easily taken care of 
out of the current income, but should a con- 
flagration or unusual catastrophe occur, the 
policyholder should be satisfied beyond all 
reasonable doubt or speculation that his 
policy represents indemnity that is good for 
100 cents on the dollar no matter what 
unusual condition may arise. Dallas and 
Texas have many such strong companies. 

As insurance is one of the very large and 
important industries, those of us who live 
and prosper in Texas are fortunate in being 
citizens of our Great State, an empire in 
itself; and due to its many large natural 
resources, including the foresight and 


not kept pace with the steady growth and A. F. PILLET energy of its citizens, will continue to grow 


importance of Texas. In my judgment, home 
stock fire insurance companies, casualty, life and other classes of 
Texas companies, are entitled to preferential treatment in placing of 
business. They have not, in the past, received their fair share of the 
business 'o which they are justly entitled. 

Our Texas companies maintain a large personnel in the conduct 
of their home office business, as well as employ numbers of field men 
and have a large army of agents, and the money they earn is, to a 
very large extent, all spent or invested in Texas. I feel that we should 
use all p oper business methods to keep Texas money in the State. 
since her > companies are largely financed and owned by Texas stock- 
holders vw 10 likewise spend and invest their dividends and other earn- 
ings in t} oir home state. 

Insurai\ce, and especially fire and allied lines of insurance, is a 
diversifie- business, since practically all classes of people and busi- 
ness are nterested either through investments or insurance protection 
carried, ». both. It might be truly said that it is necessary, in fact an 
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by leaps and bounds, will each year show 
larger and larger values — all of which makes for the sound growth 
of all lines of insurance and particularly so for our home companies. 
While Texas companies have in the past played an important part 
in affording sound protection and have assisted in the development 
of the State, their number and strength should very substantially in- 
crease in the years ahead. 
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ALLAS’ biggest industrial construc- 

tion project in several years got un- 
derway June 19, when excavation was 
started for Procter and Gamble Com- 
pany’s $1,000,000 soap plant at South 
Lamar and Loomis Streets. 

When completed, the plant will give 
employment to more than 200 workers. 
Plans have been prepared to allow for a 
probable expansion of the plant’s capaci- 
ty even before it is completed, R. M. All- 
man, superintendent of the Procter and 








Construction Starts on 
$1,000,000 Soap Plant 


is providing the kind of answer that is 
needed for the unfounded and unreason- 
ing fears that a few persons have enter- 
tained about the future of Dallas and of 
America,” President Adoue declared. 
Some idea of the magnitude of the 
project may be gained from the specifi- 
cations: The processing plant, like an oil 
refinery, will be in the open with some 
of the equipment protected by sheds. The 
processing plant will occupy a concrete 
slab foundation, 324 by 100 feet. A 


An informal celebration marked the start of construction on Procter and Gamble Company’s $1,000,000 
soap plant in Dallas. R. M. Allman, left, superintendent of Procter and Gamble’s Dallas oil and shorten- 
ing plant, gave go-ahead signal to Mayor Woodall Rodgers, at the controls of the big steam shovel 
which broke ground for the new factory. Between Mr. Allman and Mayor Rodgers are Clyde V. Wallis, 
left, manager of the industrial department of the Chamber of Commerce, and President J. B. Adoue, Jr., 


of the Chamber of Commerce. Dennis Hayes photo. 


Gamble oil and shortening plant in Dal- 
las, announced. 

The new plant is located on a 50-acre 
tract of land which Procter and Gamble 
purchased in 1921, when it built its oil 
and shortening plant here. The oil and 
shortening plant employs about 150 
workers. 


President J. B. Adoue, Jr., of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Mayor Woodall 
Rodgers of the City of Dallas, and Vice 
President-General Manager Ben Critz and 
Industrial Manager Clyde Wallis of the 
Chamber of Commerce joined Mr. All- 
man in an informal ceremony marking 
the start of work on the big construction 
program. The H. K. Ferguson Co. of 
Cleveland is contractor for the plant. 


“The Procter and Gamble Company, 
by starting work on this immense plant, 
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seven-story building, 300 by 120 feet, 
will provide warehouse space and will 
house the packaging and shipping depart- 
ments. A three-story building will be 
constructed for machine shops, chemical 
laboratories, and employees’ dressing 
rooms. The existing power plant and the 
office building will be completely remod- 
eled. 

Procter and Gamble officials made their 
announcement of the soap factory’s loca- 
tion in Dallas last February, announcing 
the decision through the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce, which had been in nego- 
tiation with the firm on the project for 
several years. Several minor delays oc- 
curred in the actual start of construc- 
tion, but the building program which got 
underway June 19 will now be pushed to 
completion as rapidly as possible, Mr. 
Allman said. 
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C. of C. School, July 15-'9, 
To Attract 100 


ORE THAN 100 execu: yes 9; 
Chambers of Commerce rough. 
out the Southwest will gather ir Dall, 
July 15-19, for the eighth annua session 
of the Southwestern Chamber o° Com. 
merce School, whose theme ‘ill }, 
“Building the Chamber of Com nerce.” 
The Dallas Chamber of Co nmerg 
sponsors the school in co-operation with 
the Chamber of Commerce Monager; 
and Trade Association Executiy-s’ (;. 
ganizations of the Southwest. I: is on: 
of three schools for Chamber of Con. 
merce and trade association workers th 
are held annually in America. 

Classes will be held in the Baker Hotel 
daily from 9 a.m. to 12 noon, and from 
2 p.m. to 5 p. m., July 15 through Juh 
19. Experts in various fields relating to 
Chamber of Commerce’ work will com. 
prise the faculty, and lecturers will dea! 
with the problems and practical method 
in community - building organizations 
Each lecture will be followed by 
tions-and-answers period. 

Among the lecturers and their subject; 
will be: 

Ben B. Lawshe, manager of the com- 
mercial organization department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United J 
States, “The Secretary and His Job, 
“The Chamber’s Program of Work,” and 
“Public Relations and the Chamber of 
Commerce.” 

George C. Smith, assistant to the pres- 
dent of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road, “Industrial Expansion.” 

Frank K. Rader, member of the faculty 
of the Southern Methodist University 
School of Commerce and manager of th: 
statistical department of Dallas Rupe & 
Son, ‘Financing New Industries.” 

Elmore Torn, agricultural director, 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce, 
“Agriculture and Rural Development.” 

H. M. Van Auken, vice-president and 
general manager of the San Antonio 
Chamber of Commerce, ‘Financial and 
Budget Control.” 
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Henry W. Stanley, manager of th 
Hot Springs Chamber of Commer¢e, for- 
merly trade extension director of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce, “Chamber 
of Commerce Publicity and Tourist 
Development.” 

Max M. Fife, president of th Okla- 
homa State Chamber of Commer¢ » Ass0- 
ciation, “Inter-City Relations.” 

Ed C. Burris, manager of the »hreve- 
port Chamber of Commerce, “) »mber- 
ship Maintenance and Com nittee 
Activities.” 

This year’s session of the scho' is ; 

cessful 


pected to be one of the most st 
in history, according to Ben Cr! z, vit 
president and general manager of the 

Continued on age | 
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The 1939 Southwestern Style Shows attracted two audiences of more than 5,000 retail buyers and other guests to each of two revues. 


AS will be host to hundreds of 
iil merchants from ten or twelve 
r the semi-annual Southwestern 
ket Season, July 28-August 17, 
Southwestern Style Show Asso- 
vill entertain them at two elab- 
hion revues in Fair Park Amphi- 
mn the evenings of July 30 and 
q . 
rangements for the market season 
ion shows have been completed 
yr the naming of the outstanding 
chestras which will provide en- 
ent for the two revues. The Style 
sociation expects to conclude its 
ions for two “big name” orches- 
iring the first week of July. The 
ment for the fashion shows will 
1 par with that provided for the 
of the 1939 Fall season, when 
ris and his Orchestra played for 
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ing retail merchants, according 
est L. Blanchard, president of the 
stern Style Show Association. 
iultitude of details incidental to 
et season and fashion shows have 
idled by the Chamber of Com- 
inufacturers and wholesalers de- 
, of which Bob Bourdene is 
The Dallas Manufacturers and 
ers Association, a division of the 
, sponsors the semi-annual mar- 
ns, and the Style Show Associa- 
affliated organization composed 
| exhibitors, handles the fashion 
awrence S. Pollock is president 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
on. 
| merchants of the Southwest 
od outlook for a Fall and Win- 
ess,’ Mr. Pollock declared. “We 
at outlook to be reflected in an 
number of buyers, and a greater 
f sales, during the Fall market 








July. 


season. Jittery fear which gripped many 
Americans a few weeks ago is now pass- 
ing. In its stead we find a renewed con- 
fidence in the future, and a realization 
that while this country is engaged in an 
unprecedented program of preparedness, 
all lines of business and industry will feel 
a fresh stimulus. This increased industrial 
activity will be reflected in greater em- 
ployment, increasing buying power on 
the part of industrial workers, and an ex- 
panding market for agricultural products 
which in turn will increase the buying 
power of our farmers. We feel that there 
is every reason to have confidence in 
the business outlook for the next twelve 
months, and to expect better business 
than we had in 1939.” 

While the market season’s primary ap- 
peal is to retail merchants handling ap- 
parel, and the apparel manufacturers and 


SPOTLIGHT 


wholesalers of Dallas will naturally ex- 
pect the greatest volume of sales, other 
manufacturers and wholesalers in the 
Dallas market will also benefit from the 
buying period. The hardware, house fur- 
nishings, drugs and cosmetics houses ex- 
pect to share in the business which retail 
merchants from a vast area will bring to 
the Dallas market. 

Retailers will obtain their tickets to 
the two fashion shows from the manu- 
facturers and wholesalers with whom 
they do business. An audience of 5,000 is 
expected for each of the two shows. A 
corps of 40 pretty mannequins will glori- 
fy the new Fall and Winter fashions in 
women’s clothing, shoes, hose, millinery 
and accessories, and the big name dance 
orchestra and other entertainment fea- 
tures will be blended into the fashion 
parade. Rehearsals of the models for the 
fashion shows have already been started. 

Special advertising, including direct 
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mail advertising to 10,000 retail mer- 
chants, is included in the Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers Association’s promotional 
program for the Fall market season. Costs 
of this special work are borne by the 
association’s special promotional funds, 
and are not paid from the Chamber’s 
general fund. A number of the associa- 
tion’s members also offer railroad fare re- 
funds to the visiting retail merchants, in 
a ratio of mileage to purchases from the 
participating firms. The Chamber’s man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers department 
also handles the railroad fare refunds. 





C. of C. School 


Continued from Page 14 


Dallas Chamber of Commerce. Several 
weeks ago, at the annual convention of 
the Texas Chamber of Commerce Man- 
agers Association, the association’s mem- 
bers specifically requested that the Dallas 
Chamber sponsor the school again this 
year, pointing out that rapidly changing 
conditions make it more important than 
ever. 

In addition to the formal aspects of 
the school, it also provides Chamber of 
Commerce executives an opportunity to 
get better acquainted with one another, 
to exchange experiences and methods. 

Several entertainment features have 
been arranged in connection with the 
school, including the annual dinner-dance 
for those in attendance. 





Dallas is generally regarded as the 
fourth most important insurance center 
in America. 





The Dallas Cotton Exchange normally 
handles more than 2,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton annually. Dallas is regarded as the 
world’s most important inland cotton 
market. 





The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany advertises Dallas as the third largest 
telegraph center in the world. 
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Parker-Griffith Photo. 
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DALLAS Sets An Exale 


\ X JE, THE PEOPLE OF DALLAS, are ready Dallas value the American way of life above a | else: 


and anxious to do our share—and more we are proud of our heritage of democratic freedom: 














peop 






also 





pleds 


than our share—in preparing America for any we love America, and we are proud of the pri ciples 



















emergency. for which this nation stands. We regard Dallas as & terial 


; : a shining symbol of the American way of life, ; huma 

We, the people of Dallas, have built a great city. 8 SY y and 
: . ; we are confident that Dallas can make a big contriby. 

We have done it as free men. Power-mad dictators 8 . W 

; ; ‘ ae , tion to the effort this nation must now make to pre: 

in other countries boast of their totalitarian achieve- this 

serve the things we hold dear. 


ments. Dallas, though, is the answer to every howling for v 
dictator: Free men, treasuring their freedom and Today we shudder at the black menace which ha && accep 
recognizing its responsibilities, have achieved things enveloped Europe in its shadow. We have admira & progt 
no dictator-driven people has done. We people of tion, and the deepest sympathy, for the democratic JB vital 


This is no time tor fright ‘or hysteria. Dallas 11ms 
of this fateful hour. We have confidence in the silee me 
prepared to make every sacrifice, to call upon eve of 


MAX AHLFINGER ELLIS-SMITH & CO.., INS. MAXS 
Aerated Triple Distilled Bottled Water Co. i 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETI§ MOR! 






MAX AHLFINGER 
Dallas Distilled Aerated Triple Distilled OF THE U.S. NICK 
oencetntieenmnpelloaen ERNST & ERNST, C.P.A. CHAR 
ALLEN BUILDING 

WM. R. HARRIS, ATTORNEY RED 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
B & B CAFE HART FURNITURE COMPANY PAUL 
DALLAS TANK & WELDING CD.. Inc. JAGGARS-CHILES-STOVALL, Inc. SAMI 
DeGEORGE'S, Inc. KLAR & WINTERMAN THE 
EATWELL CAFE LOBELLO’S SIVIL 
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ae in American Unity! 


else: IB peop! » of Europe, in a fight which we recognize is are already being made under the leadership of our 
dom: & also « vilization’s fight. We applaud this nation’s business men and our Chamber of Commerce. We 
iples pledg. to send to the democratic allies all the ma- shall continue to mobilize all the material and human 
as ay terial tid which we can mobilize, as quickly as is rescurces of this community in the cause of a united 
and huma:ly possible. America, ready for any eventuality. 

ribu- 


As one of the most truly American of America’s 


W THE PEOPLE OF DALLAS, also applaud 


i this nation’s firm determination to prepare itself big cities, Dallas wishes to set an example in the 

for whatever may come. Dallas stands ready to _SPitit of unity—unity in the American sense of the 
1 has J accept all responsibilities in the national defense word—which this nation must now have. We await 
mira program. Dallas, and the people of Dallas, can make the orders of our leaders, and we feel capable of any 
ratic @ vital contributions to national defense; in fact, they responsibilities that may be given to us. 


as Qaims its readiness to adapt itself to the conditions 


he see men ana their democratic institutions; we are 





» imme of our resources, to serve America in this crisis. 


MAXSON INSURANCE AGENCY SOUTHLAND HOTEL 
ET MORTGAGE INVESTMENT CORP. STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
NICK & SAM, JR.. BIG TOP STOREY, SANDERS, SHERRILL & ARMSTRONG, 


RED F ALL MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 


PAUL F. RUTLEDGE 


SAM) Y’S 
THE ‘ CHOELLKOPF COMPANY UNIVERSAL BUILDING PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SIVIL } DRIVE IN THE VILLAGE 


TEXAS PRODUCE COMPANY 
TEXAS STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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People 
Payrolls 


By CLYDE V. WALLIS 


OR THE month ending June 15, a 
total of ninety-three new concerns 
located in Dallas, bringing the total for 
the year to 620, well ahead of any simi- 
lar period in the city’s history. In the 
total were five new manufacturing plants, 
fifteen wholesale concerns, thirty-nine re- 
tailers, five oil companies and twenty- 
eight classified as miscellaneous. Six of 
the month’s new concerns were branches 
of national firms: 
Among the new firms were the fol- 
lowing: 


Manufacturers: 


Continental Dye Works, 1025 South 
Beckley Avenue. Wholesale dyers. 

Lee & Parrish Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 712 Browder Street. Corn slicers. 

Sully Hats, Inc., 802% Commerce 
Street. Millinery. 

Thompson & Koon Manufacturing Co., 
911 Marion Street. Attic fans. 

Ray Optical Company, Santa Fe Bldg. 
Manufacturing opticians. Home Office, 
K&nsas City, Mo. 

W holesalers: 

Amster Bros., 4207 Second Avenue. 
Wholesale paper. 

Campbell Duplicator Co., 
Street. Office equipment. 

Dallas Tobacco Co., Inc., 304 S. Pearl 
Street. Tobacco. 

Dayton Irrigation Systems of Texas, 
Highland Park Shopping Village. Lawn 
sprinkler systems. 

Lee Dingee, 301 N. 
broker. 

S. R. Dresser Manufacturing Co., 3540 
Milton Street. H. R. Shidel, representa- 
tive; moved here from Houston. Home 
Office, Bradford, Pa. 

Green Distributing Co., 3233 Ross 
Avenue. Coin-operated machines. 

Phil Levin & Son, 911 Commerce St. 
Wholesale general merchandise. 

Luthy Piston Ring Co., 4104 Ross 
Avenue. Automotive equipment. 

Earl Norman, 1005 Camp St. Mantels. 

Rudy Prins & Company, 410 Con- 
struction Bldg. Food brokers. 

George Prock & Company, 2812 Main 
Street. Coin-operated phonographs. 

Southwest Lamp Service Company, 
3610 Ross Avenue. Lamps. 


191514 Main 


Market St. Food 
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Graphic Review of Dallas Busin.: 
Business Indices for May, 1940, compared with May, 1939 
BANK CLEARINGS [MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS 
1940  $242.860.685 + 12.7% “ee 
$215,497,000 1940 om 
1939 497, | 1,412 
| 1 - 
MMMM | a oe 
BANK DEBITS | SIE A SN KORN 
1949 $259.082,000 + 12.3%) VALUE OF REAL ESTATE TRANSFER: 
1939 $230.726,000 | 1940 $2,825,147 a 
1 
MMMM | 
| “fi 
STREET RAILWAY PASSENGERS || ee 
1949 5.667.186 + 1.1%l!— pare tae Svein 
fea 3EAL ESTATE TRANSFERS (Number) 
5,603 ; 
. TM — rs 1oeo hse 8.1% 
—|! 1939 
INDUSTRIAL CONSUMPTION OF = on om 
ELECTRIC POWER | — 
1940 3.461.747 K.W.H. + 11.6%e|'2 a1, EXPRESS SHIPMENTS (Number) 
3,101,257 186,327 . 
1939 unin soe : men 
—_—__— 184,627 
ee | MM 
1940 $374,476 + 6.2%| — 
1939 9352.515 \IR EXPRESS SHIPMENTS (Number) 
MMMM | yog9 2.019 31.9° 
TELEPHONES | 1,530 
arg sees) aM 
1940 s mae — 
1939 92-169 I = 
MT _|PARCEL POST MAIL—Outgoing (Sacks) 
1940 159,960 Sacks 3.6% | 
ZLECTRIC METERS | —_— 
1940 88.404 + 4.5%} 2 Mh | 
1939 84.596 aa 
MMMM >OSTAL MONEY ORDERS ISSUED (Dollars) 
$192,909 2.07% 
GAS METERS 1940 
84,580 + 5.2% $197,007 
1940 sae 1939 oii 
1939 nm eae 
>OSTAL MONEY ORDERS PAID 
WATER METERS Dollar Volume) 
sees reall + 4.72%! 1949 $1,539,179 5.4% 
| 
75,744 939 $1,627,123 
1939 umn 3S LL 
_, SQNSTRUGTION CONTRACT AWARDS, npustRIAL. CONSUMPTION OF 
months of 1939. F. W. Dodge Reports NATURAL GAS (Thousands of Cubic Feet) 
1940 $9,424,000 a su 1949  343.344.8 2.1% 
$10,370,000 336,155.8 
1939 rit | 1939 iM 
Petroleum: Jones Core Drilling Company. 2006 
C. O. Byrd, 1709 Tower Petroleum Industrial Boulevard. Core drilli: ¢. 
Building. Oil operator. San Andres Production Compan ’, Gulf 
States Building. Oil producers. A ‘iliated 


Etz, Myers & Robertson, 509 Gulf 
States Building. Oil operators. Moved to 
Dallas from Lubbock, Texas. 

“Tex” Harvey Oil Company, Great 
National Life Building. Arthur Harvey, 
president. Independent oil: producer, for- 
merly of Salem, IIl. 










with Etz, Myers & Robertson. 






Miscellaneous: 


Abbott, Markland & Hawkin 
Santa Fe Bldg. Accountants. 

Acton Advertising Associate 
Bryan Street. Advertising agency 
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ice Advertisers, 1215 Gulf States 


puildin.. Advertising circulars. 


ns Auto Loan Co., 1917 Com- 


reet. Automobile loans. 
& Jones, 704 Kirby Building. 


bia Lessors, Inc., 307 Southland 
ex. Truck leasing. Affiliated 
umbia Terminals Company, St. 
). 

& Newbury, 1007 Burt Bldg. 
ts. 
1a Auto Transport Co., Holmes 
oad. Automobile transport. 

Warehouse, 2005 Clarence St. 
sing. 

National Fire Insurance Com- 
4 Great National Life Building. 
rance. Home Office, San Fran- 
lif. 

, Laundry, 4111 Gaston Avenue. 
yuthwestern Bottler, 5612 Willis 

Publication. Moved to Dallas 
Antonio. L. McMath, Publisher. 
vestern Prosthetic Laboratories, 
erty Bank Building. A. B. Fisch- 


Spalding & Co., Inc., 1705 N. 
eet. Construction. 

Cartage Company, 2110 Live 
et. Drayage. 





Sawyer Joins 


Republic National Life 
The I 


\epublic National Life Insurance 

of Dallas has appointed Hugh 
1s advertising manager, according 
nouncement by Theo. P. Beasley, 


Sawyer has had a wide range of 


e in advertising and public re- 
ork. At the time of his appoint- 
was on the advertising staff of 
il journal. He was with the New 
laily News for six years in its 
dising and advertising depart- 


Upon returning to Texas he was 


| publicity director of the San 
Chamber of Commerce. He at- 
umberland University, Lebanon, 
nd likes swimming and tennis. 





y Order Filled 


Partain, Jr., of the Par-Tex 
Mills, recently received an order 
nan in Winter Park, Fla., for a 








Flippen-Prather Realty Company 


Now in their new home in the 


Highland Park Shopping Village 


The new quarters provides space for the realty company’s general offices and The 
Flippen-Prather Stores, Inc., owners and leasing agents for the Highland Park Shopping 


Village. 


Here these two companies will administer all activities of the Flippen-Prather Realty 
Company and the growing activities of the Highland Park Shopping Village. They will 
also continue to act, not only as Exclusive Agents for Highland Park West properties, 
but, in addition thereto, provide increased facilities for the resale of all Highland Park 


properties for outside clients. 


The Flippen-Prather Stores 


Incorporated 


Flippen-Prather Realty Company 


HIGHLAND PARK SHOPPING VILLAGE 


PHONE 5-2187 





———————————— 
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dozen pair of Size 16 hose. He said that 
the average size for mens’ hose sold is 


to 1'4, and the largest size ordi- 


narily Id is Size 13. This order was 
tilled fom an outline of the foot drawn 
mn two letterheads placed end on end. 





‘Dall. is one of the four cities in the 
United states which have two maximum 
Power Sroadcasting stations (50,000 
watts) sach, The other three cities are 
New York, Los Angeles and Chicago. 









Let’s Elect This 
BUSINESS MAN 
Our 
DISTRICT CLERK 





T. Barney Thompson 


Political Advertisement 
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*If they have K. O. 


(Kitchen Odor) 















































Your furniture may be beautiful—your appoint- 
ments above reproach — but your home won’t 
mark you as a fastidious person if it is perme- 
ated by cooking odors from the kitchen! Our 
engineers will show you a simple, inexpensive way 
to get POSITIVE KITCHEN VENTILATION— 
a way that traps all kitchen odors as they come 
off the range and forces them out of the house— 
a way that prevents greasy deposits from form- 
ing on ceilings and walls — saves redecorating 
costs — keeps your kitchen cleaner and your 
home more liveable! Investigate today — NO 
OBLICATION. 


The \V daar Yt reXe) | ) ROTey 


2808 COMMERCE STREET 
DALLAS, ae TEXAS 





















































Cur 30th Yoar 


Faith in Dallas and the Southwest, led to the establishing of our 
company here 29 years ago. As we enter our 30th year of bus:ness we 


appreciate, more than ever, the fact that our faith was well founded. 


To our thousands of customers who have shown their confidence in 


us, and to whom we owe our success, we express our sincere thanks. 


As we begin our 30th year we re-dedicate ourselves to the policy of 


maintaining in Dallas a wholesa!e shoe house second to none. 


GRAHAM-BROWN SHOE CO. 


710 MAIN STREET * DALLAS 
“The Pioneer Wholesale Shoe House of the Southwest” 














We have moved ... 


We are now located at the northwest corner of Field and Main 
Streets. Our office occupies the entire second floor of the build- 
ing. Won‘t you drop in to see us? 


Your steadily increasing pa- 

tronage has caused us to 

increase our floor space 

from 250 square feet to 

| | 4,000 square feet in the 
past seven years. 





Our New 

Offices »~> ee | | 
” 
a 


MAIN ST. 





E. F. WHITE, GENERAL AGENT 


Connecticut Mutua Lice Insurance Co. 


107 N. FIELD PHONE 2-9124 











WAN TED—One More Account 


HENRY M. HANEY 


Better Advertising — Agency Service 
NATIONAL — SECTIONAL — LOCAL 
Newspaper — Radio — Outdoor — Magazine — Street Car 
Direct-by-Mail — Motion Picture 
HENRY M. (MACK) HANEY 


Liberty Bank Building Phone 7-2371 
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Chamber Divides Retail] 
And Convention Duties 


WO important changes in t 
ice facilities of the Dallas ¢ 
of Commerce have been annou 
Ben Critz, vice-president and 
manager. The changes are 
July 1. 
R. C. Dolbin, for twenty year 
intendent of A. Harris & Co. 
active civic worker for many y¢ 


R. C. DOLBIN 


comes manager of the Chamber’s retail 
department. 

Z. E. Black, who has been a member 
of the Chamber’s staff for twenty-two 
years, and who has been manager of both 
the retail and convention departments 
since 1924, will be convention manager 
and will devote his full time to this 
work. 

The changes have been under consid- 
cration for some time, Mr. Critz said. 
Provision for the creation of a separate 
retail department and employment of : 
full-time manager was made in } :nuar) 
when directors of the Chamber «dopted 
the 1940 budget. Mr. Dolbin’s employ- 
ment for the new post was recom: rended 
to Mr. Critz and the Chambx 
ecutive committee by President W. J. 
Brown and other officers of the Dallas 
Retail Merchants Association, a . vision 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 

“The addition of Mr. Dolbin 
staff, and the assignment of Mr. | 
convention work exclusively, wil! enable 
the Chamber to do more and bett. work 
for Dallas in both fields,” Mr. Cri z said. 

“More services can be offered t« Dallas 
retail merchants, and a broader ; ogram 
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to the Dallas retail market can 
urated. At the same time, Mr. 
ll be able to continue his excel- 
k of building Dallas as one of 
s leading convention cities, 
¢ which benefits every line of 


allas Hotel Association, through 

Jack Chaney, also applauded 
.. He pointed out that even with 
duties, Mr. Black had an excel- 
cd of obtaining conventions, and 
attractions of Dallas’ hundredth 
observance in 1941 justified an 


Z. E. BLACK 


effort to capitalize on the cele- 
by making it a record-breaking 
ion year. 


Dolbin became superintendent of 
‘is & Co. in 1919, a position he 
itil he resigned to enter private 
last October. He announced the 
his business coincident with his 
ice of the Chamber of Commerce 
. Mr. Dolbin’s record of civic ac- 
ncludes three terms as vice-presi- 
the Oak Cliff Chamber of Com- 
ervice in the presidencies of the 
iff Little Theatre and the Oak 
iilharmonic Society, and similar 
or eight years he was president 
Southwestern Department Store 
s Association. 


feel fortunate in having Mr. Dol- 
this job,” Mr. Brown said. “He 
he retail business as few men do. 
s certainly a case of the job seek- 


” 


man. 


slack has been manager of both 
iil and convention departments 
hamber since 1924, having joined 
\nization as publicity director and 
f the magazine Dallas. Year in 
‘out, Dallas entertains more con- 

than any other city in the 
est, and more national conven- 
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For 70 Years 


Fulton has rendered the most dependable 
service, highest standard products at lowest 
prices, and full co-operation to their customers 
and friends. 


COTTON 
BURLAP Cotton 
PAPER TWINE 


TENTS, TARPAULINS, WATERPROOFED DUCK, COTTON PICKER 
SACKS, FURNITURE PADS 


CANVA 
Eagle Brand SUGAR BAG CLOTH 
FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS, Dallas, Texas 


Ailanta New Orleans St. Louis Kansas City Minneapolis New York 


All Kinds Eagle Sail 


made of 











MEN ARE ELATED 
OVER THE NEW 
DISCOVERY 


KEEP YOUR SUMMER CLOTHES 


SPARKLING 
and NEW The DuPont 
PER-CLENE WAY! 


te DuPont PER-CLENE 
leaves no oily residue 
to pick up dirt 
clothes stay clean 
longer DuPont 
PER-CLENE costs 
you less. And it pro- 
tects as it cleans. 


Garments 

cleanedé 
brightened with \ 

Zatlal \ 


% The product of long 
laboratory experi- 
mentation costing 
thousands of dollars, 
PER-CLENE is 
available at no extra 
costs. Dial 3-214] 
toda 


nov. 


IDEAL LAUNDRY 


AND DRY CLEANING COMPANY 


3216 ROSS PHONE 3-2141 
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Great National Life Building 
H. H. More, Building Manager 
AIR CONDITIONED SUMMER AND WINTER 


ROOM 606 


1604 MAIN 











George W. Works 


Realtor & Insurance 


1505 Dallas National Bank Bldg. 
PHONE 2-3475 








LET’S ELECT CARL A. (TED) 


MATTHAEI 
COUNTY JUDGE 


Qualified and Experienced 
Political Advertisement 











Statement of Condition of 


Dallas National Bank 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


At the Close of Business, June 29, 1940 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Securities 


Municipal Bonds 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Corporation Bonds and Stocks 


Loans and Discounts 


$14,685,284.90 


2,435,209.94 $17,120,494.84 
2,334,961.88 

46,250.00 

772,653.77 

6,307,356.64 


Bank Building (Main Street through to Commerce 


Street) 


Vaults, Furniture, and Fixtures 


Other Real Estate 


Total Resources 


1,525,000.00 
40,000.00 
NONE 





$28,146,717.13 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Reserves: 


For Depreciation—Bank Building 


For Interest, Taxes and Contingencies 


Deposits: 
Individual 
Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government 


Total Deposits 


Total Liabilities 


$ 1,000,000.00 
541,000.00 
420,321.25 


120,000.00 
50,332.50 


$15,073,639.95 


9,984,638.78 
956,784.65 
26,015,063.38 





$28,146,717.13 








tions than any other two Tex 5 citje 
combined. 

The Dallas Retail Merchants \sso¢j,. 
tion, whose program of work a d sery. 
ices the retail department of the ( hambe, 
handles, is one of three major . ivision, 
of the Chamber of Commerce Others 
are the Dallas Manufacturers and Whole. 
salers Association and the Da! as an) 
North Texas Foreign Trade Ass. ciation 


Wright Heads Dallas 
Morris Plan Bank 

Wilbur F. Wright has been electej 
president of the Dallas Morris Plin Bank 
to succeed J. B. Adoue, Jr., who ‘esigned 
because of new 
Federal bank - 
ing regulations 
against inter- 
locking direc- 
torates. Mr. 
Adoue is presi- 
dent of the 
National Bank 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Wright, 
who had been 
executive vice 
president of 
the Morris Plan Bank, has long been ac- 
tive in Dallas business and civic affairs. 
He was elected secretary and manager of 
the bank in 1923, having previously 
served as secretary of the Dallas Welfare 
Council. He is now chairman of the f- 
nance committee of the Family Consul- 
tation Bureau, a director of the Dallas 
Community Chest, secretary and mem- 
ber of the board of governors of the Dal- 
las Community Trust, and treasurer of 
the Children’s Rest Camp. He is a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club, and is active in 
Masonic work. He was formerly a direc- 
tor of the National Morris Plan Bankers 
Association, and is now secretary-treas- 
urer of the western section of tha 
association. 





WILBUR WRIGHT 





Corpus Christi Gets 
$25,000,000 Naval Air Base 

Construction was started last month 
on the $25,000,000 naval air training 
station at Corpus Christi, one of tx big- 
gest single building projects ever under- 
taken in Texas. The Corpus Christi base 
will be the same size as the one «« Pen- 
sacola, Florida. 

Contracts for the $25,000,00: con- 


struction program were awardec on 3 


cost plus basis to three firms, tv 
Houston, Texas, and one from C 
Cal. Approximately 5,000 men 
stationed at the base when it | 
pleted. J. E. Bell, manager of the 
Christi Chamber of Commerce, es 
that the city’s population will 
creased by at least 25,000 dur 
next two years as the result of | 
of the naval training station thei 
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there Were Giants 


Continues from Page 8 


Census f 1900 showed a population of 
nly 42,538. 

Neve: heless, the physical expansion of 
the city was swift and continuous and 
uilding figures impressive. Seven hun- 
dred bu ‘dings were erected in 1887 and 
in the f st eight months of the following 
var 80 buildings went up at an aggre- 
ute co of $3,000,000. New additions 
dly opened up, and annexed into 
allas, East Dallas and Oak Cliff 

important incorporated towns 
»wn right. 


were ra 
greater 
becomi 
n thei 
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* 4Renetrenses: 
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acre farm into city blocks, the original 
addition extending as far west as Beckley 
Avenue and from Lake Cliff on the north 
to about where the main entrance to 
Marsalis Park now is on the south. The 
most generally accepted story of its 
naming is that it was named by Field 
for the groves of oak that clothed the 
limestone bluffs along the present route 
of Ewing Avenue; another version claims 
that it was christened for’ a beautiful 
suburb of the same name on the Hudson, 
and a third that the name occurred to 
Marsalis after seeing a painting of Cedar 
Creek by the Dallas artist, J. D. Martin. 

There was a grand opening of the new 


The Trinity River flood of 1908 was the worst in history. Above is part of the residential section on 
McKinney Avenue, when the floodwaters were at their height. Below is one section of the crowd which 
gathered on the banks of the river to watch the angry waters destroy bridges between Dallas and Oak 


Clif, Photos courtesy of Dallas Historical Society. 


East Dallas, which had a population 
of 4,000 soon after it was incorporated 
in 1882, had at one time a larger area 
than the parent city, and well con- 
structe’ schools and public buildings. 
Carey Hall, a part of the present-day 
Baylor Medical College, was the city 
hall. Te town rejected annexation by a 
vote of 288 to 17 in 1883; it was finally 
annexe.’ in 1889, giving the city of 
Dallas total of 12 wards, and increas- 
ing th membership of the city council 

to 24. 

zh the region west of the river 

i settled in the 1840’s, Oak Cliff 

ganized residential suburb dates 

mm 1886, when T. L. Marsalis 

omas W. Field divided a 320- 
additio on November 1, 1887, and 
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$23,000 worth of lots were sold before 
noon of the first day. Less than a month 
later it was boasting a population of 
§00. Oak Cliff was incorporated as an 
independent township in 1891 with 
H. F. Ewing as its first mayor, and dur- 
ing the 1890’s had a public school sys- 
tem, a girls’ college, a small summer 
opera house, a park and lake that at- 
tracted large numbers of Dallas pleas- 
ure seekers, and a fashionable hotel that 
featured music and meals prepared by a 
New York chef. A movement for an- 
nexation led by J. F. Zang and others 
resulted in a favorable vote of the citi- 
zens in 1903 and final absorption into 
greater Dallas on March 7, 1904. 

This metropolitan growth brought 
with it problems of adequate public util- 
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Offi 
oupplies 


Our Office Supply and Specialty 
stocks offer many suggestions 
among those ‘‘individual”’ 
articles which distinguish im- 
portant desks! The man who is 
discriminating about the acces- 
sories which are his business 
day associates will find in our 
displays Desk Aids of new, out- 
standing character! 


STEWART 
OFFICE SUPPLY CO. 


Stewart Bldg., 1521-23 Commerce St. 


‘‘In The Heart of Downtown Dallas ’’ 





America’s Famous 
SAFETY TIRE 


Firestone 
HIGH SPEED 


Now at Popular Prices 


Now you can have the protection of Fire- 
stone’s famous ‘'Triple-Safe” construction 
in the High Speed Tire at a sensational 
new low price. Gum-Dipping for extra pro- 
tection against blowouts—two extra layers 
of Gum - Dipped cords beneath the tread. 
Equip today at the new money-saving low 
prices! 


THE FIRESTONE 
STORES 


SKINNIE & JIMMIE— ROSS & HARWOOD 
DOWNTOWN—YOUNG 6& ST. PAUL 
OAK CLIFF —JEFFERSON & MADISON 
EAST DALLAS—GREENVILLE & BELL 














Make this your year 
for a health vacation 
in Uncle Sam's oldest 
National Park. 


The World 
Bows to a 
WELL Man 


With health all other riches in life 
quickly follow. Health, oftentimes, 
is only a matter of precaution. 
The world-famous springs in Hot 
Springs National Park have their 
own way of restoring energy--of 
bringing relief to sufferers of vari- 
ous ailments. And what a joy it is 
to take a course of these body- 
building baths. 


The Hotel Eastman has its own 
U. S. Government supervised 
bath house right under the same 
roof of the hotel where guests may 
proceed to and from their rooms 
to the baths in robes and slippers. 
Trained attendants know your 
needs and provide every care. 
Come at any time in the year. 
Come now to protect your health. 


DO AS UNCLE SAM DOES 


Uncle Sam so loves Hot Springs that 
he owns and controls the famous 
water and dispenses it carefully to 
these who seek health. He has built 
his own giant Army and Navy hos- 
pital here for treatment of his vet- 
erans. Uncle Sam takes no chances— 
he puts health first—in Hot Springs. 


Write tor Descriptive Literature, Address 


HOT SPRINGS 
NATIONAL PARK 


EASTMAN 


HOTEL AND BATHS 


WALTER E. DAVIS, Manager 











Store Interiors and 


me! laNe|CAt SHOW CASE & 


Fixtures, Designed by 


Sales Engineers. 41” 
SERVICE. NO OBLIGATION 


FIXTURE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1907 CEDAR SPRINGS e 


DALLAS, TEXAS 





ities and transportation facilitie  Pa,;. 
doxical as it may seem, conside 1g the 
devastating floods with which = e¢ cir, 
has been visited, the most Vv <atioy; 
utility problem which Dallas h: faced 
has been that of a sufficient wate: upply, 
After a rate controversy with t e Djl. 
las Hydrant Company in 1881 © e city 
resolved to build its own wat -work: 
and located a more than adequat upph 
in Bayond Springs on the Lago farm, 
about two miles east of the ci \, by 
compromised the following year |» buy 
ing the water company’s plant fo $65. 
000, including the mains and eq: ‘pment 
at Browder Springs in Sullivan P. rk and 
the standpipe at Main and_ Ei irwood 
Streets, on the site of the present cit 
hall. The water supply continued inade. 
quate, however, and had to be supple. 
mented by ‘cisterns and artesian wells: 
destructive fires were numerous ind in- 
surance rates correspondingly high 
Bachman’s Dam was not constructed un- 
til 1899 and the damming of White 
Rock Creek was not begun until 191 

The first telephone made its appear- 
ance in Dallas in 1879, and the first ex- 
change was opened on lower Elm Stree: 
in May, 1881, by the Erie (later South- 
western, now Southwestern Bell) Tele- 
phone Company. By September of th: 
following year the new invention was 
in fairly general use in both dwellings 
and business houses, and the first long 
distance line had been opened to Lan- 
caster. A short time later telephone com- 
munication was established with Waxa- 
hachie, Ennis, Waco, Denton, Cleburne, 
Fort Worth, Terrell, Sherman, Gaines- 
ville, and McKinney. 

Though regarded with some skept- 
cism, electric arc-lights also began to re- 
place gas lights during the early 1880s, 
a small power plant being built by pri- 
vate capital on the northwest corner of 
Carondelet (Ross Avenue) and Austin 
Streets in 1882. The saloons were the 
first establishments to be illuminated by 
the ‘‘pale, ghostly, and weird rays” ot 
this new wonder of the age, but the 
were soon followed by the St. George 
Hotel with one light, the Grand Windsor 
Hotel with two, and Sanger Brothers 
with three. The first plant burned down 
a year or so later, but was almost :mme- 
diately replaced with a larger onc . 

The improved transportation f icilities 
demanded by Dallas’ new urbar status 
came with street paving, first wh boss 
d’arc blocks, and later macadam, ad the 
introduction of rapid transit ste. 1 lines 
to supplement the mule cars. \ few 
downtown streets — Main, Elm  Syca- 
more (Akard), Murphy, Poydras. .amat, 
and Jefferson — were paved w 4 the 
bois d’arc blocks invented by Cit. Eng- 
neer W. M. Johnson in 1884, d the 
same year the first macadam po ing 1 
the city was laid on Cedar Sprin Road. 
By 1890 there were 14 miles of b 5 dare 
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THE 
Hotel 
, HAMPTON 


L COLUMBIA, S$. C. 


rom the Great Lake region to 
t jold New Orleans, from our 
afs Capital to the exciting West in 
6, Texas, you'll find Affiliated Na- 
Hotels. The following new and 
properties are just a few of the 
itional Hotels which serve Amer- 


finest cities and vacation 
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street paving, and 17 miles of macadam, 
with 38 miles of sidewalks paved with 
cement, brick, and other materials. 
Many of the streets were still mudholes 
as late as 1904, however, and there is 
record of a “dude” of the early 1900’s 
taking along a hired man on his eve- 
ning social calls to carry him across the 
puddles. 


Dallas’ four street railway companies 
were combined under one management 
in 1887 to form the Dallas Consolidated 
Street Railway Company. The first of 
the rapid transit lines, operated with 
small steam locomotives, was the three- 
mile-long Oak Cliff Railroad, opened the 
same year as the new addition, crossing 
the Trinity bottoms on a raised trestle 
and running along an embankment down 
the middle of what is now East Jefferson 
Avenue, determining the present route 
of Oak Cliff’s main thoroughfare. The 
following year, 1888, the Dallas Rapid 
Transit Line, also three miles long, was 
opened to Fair Park through the cotton 
mill district in South Dallas. A_ third 
line, the North Dallas Circuit Railroad, 
was opened in 1889 and extended to 
Fairland Addition along North Haskell 
Avenue, which three years previously 
had been the site of one of the two com- 
peting fairs held in Dallas. Already, in 
1890, the street railway lines had begun 
to be electrified. By 1904 there were 74 
miles of street railways in the city, all 
electric, with hourly interurban service 
to Fort Worth. 

During the latter part of the century 
Dallas lost some of its sternly utilitarian 
character and began architecturally to 
don what a contemporary newspaper ac- 
count described as “‘queenly robes.” In 
the 1880s fine residences in the so-called 
Queen Anne style with gables, turrets, 
cupolas, wide verandas, stained-glass 
windows, elaborate wooden and wrought- 
iron scrollwork and other rococo decora- 
tive details, blossomed first in the fash- 
ionable residential neighborhood known 
as the Cedars, between Harwood and 
Ervay Streets in South Dallas, then 
along Swiss and Ross Avenues in North 
Dallas, and in the newly opened suburb 
of Oak Lawn. 

Downtown, the plain two-story brick 
business houses of the 1870’s, that had 





Fully-Paid Investment 
Certificates Issued 
$100 to $5,000 
Insured by Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, Washington, D.C. 


CURRENT DIVIDENDS 4% 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING 
&é LOAN ASSOCIATION 
1400 MAIN STREET 














Re-Elect 


A Business Man for a Business Office 


ED. H. STEGER 


for 


District Clerk 


Political Advertisement 








Your Vote and Influence Will Be Appreciated 


€. JOHN BALDWIN 


For Re-Election 


Justice of the Peace 


Precinct No. 1, Place No. 1 


Subject to Action of the Democratic Primary, 
July 27, 1940 


Political Advertisement 








INVESTMENTS INSURED 
UP TO $5,000 


Dallas Building & Loan 
Association 
Phone 2-9377 


Member Federal Home Loan Bank System 


1411 Main St. 











Your Home When Away 


From Home 




















DRISKILL HOTEL 


W. L. STARK, Manager 
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A panoramic view of downtown Dallas soon after 1900. Six- and eight-story buildings were Dallas’ 
“skyscrapers” of that era. Photo courtesy of Dallas Historical Society. 


succeeded the frame stores of the earlier 
frontier epoch, gave way in their turn 
to three and four-story brownstone build- 
ings, of a style sometimes described as 
thrice-removed Romanesque. The old 
North Texas Building, built in 1888 and 
burned only recently, was an excellent 
example of this style, characteristic of 
the office buildings of the period. The 
Linz Building, which according to the 
city directory was already a “household 
word” in 1900, was an architectural 
innovation, being six stories in height and 
the first wholly fireproof building in 
Texas. Later, in 1903, came the Wilson 
Building, and in 1907 Dallas acquired its 
first modern steel skyscraper, the 14-story 
and basement Praetorian Building, long 
popular as an observation point from 
which visitors could enjoy a bird’s-eye 
view of the city for a fee of 25 cents. 


Among the showplaces of the 1890’s 
were the old Dallas Opera House, erected 
in 1883 at the corner of Austin and 
Commerce Streets, the turreted three- 
story City Hall on the northwest corner 
of Commerce and Akard Streets where 
the Adolphus Hotel now stands; the re- 
cently razed old post office, the first unit 
of which facing Ervay Street was com- 
pleted in 1889 with the clock tower on 
Commerce Street added in 1893; the old 
Oriental Hotel, located on the present 
site of the Baker Hotel, and the County 
Courthouse that still stands, though shorn 
of much of its former glory. 


The present courthouse was 
structed in 1890 at a cost of $350,000 
after a destructive fire on February 7 of 
that year had destroyed the rebuilt court- 
house of 1880. It was originally adorned 
with a central bell tower, since diman- 
tled, which rose 250 feet from the pave- 
ment, and it is said that visitors came 
from miles around to hear the massive 
two-ton bell boom out the hours. The 
Oriental Hotel, a six-story structure with 
a pointed minaret-like cupola at one cor- 
ner, was erected by Thomas Field in 


con- 


26 


1893 at a cost of $500,000 and surpassed 
even the Grand-Windsor in luxury, far 
exceeding the demands of Dallas at the 
time. Its public rooms were the scene of 
many historic banquets and receptions, 
and noted statesmen, actors, and sports- 
men of the day were among its guests. 


In 1901 Dallas acquired another build- 
ing to which it “pointed with pride”— 
the Dallas Public Library. Its erection 
was the culmination of a campaign begun 
in 1899 by Mrs. Henry Exall and other 
members of the library association formed 
in that year, and was finally made pos- 
sible by a gift of $50,000 from Andrew 
Carnegie on condition that the city 
donate a site and at least $4,000 a year 
for maintenance. Though the library be- 
gan operation with only 10,000 books 
and for some time had to depend largely 
on private contributions, it became at 
once an important cultural center with 
varied uses. The present reference room 
was once an auditorium seating 500 peo- 
ple, and the Dallas Art Association for 
many years displayed its paintings on the 
second floor. 

In this setting social life became more 
formal, cosmopolitan, and sophisticated. 
In the 1880’s fashion notes began to ap- 





This unusual photograph caught a string of tank 
cars on the Texas and Pacific Railroad trestle just 
as they sank into the 1908 floodwaters. Note the 
man in the foreground, clutching debris in an effort 
to save himself. Photo courtesy of Dallas Historical 
Society. 
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pear in the newspapers, and such 
ally known figures as the famed 
lists, Moody and Sankey; th 
Thomas W. Keene; the British 
Lily Langtry; and the Georgia 
orator, Henry W. Grady, visited : 
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Later, in the 1890’s Dallas ent tained 
Frances E. Willard, head of the \\ sme 
Christian Temperance Union, and ‘olone| 
Robert G. Ingersoll, then the  eading 
spokesman in America of agno ‘icism, 
In 1904 Carrie Nation harangu | by. 
tenders and distributed her  ,atche 
emblems in the city, and the fe lowing 
year Dallas received its first visit ‘rom , 
President of the United States—T ecodore 
Roosevelt, who stopped en route ‘0 a re. 
union of his Rough Riders in Sin An. 
tonio. His successor, William | foward 
Taft, was entertained with a non-alco. 
holic banquet at the Oriental Hotel in 
1908. 

The Sunday Mercury, Dallas’ elf -ap. 
pointed arbiter of taste, manners, and 
morals in the 1880’s, declared in 188% 
that “Dallas can show as moral, culti- 
vated, and refined a population as any 
city on the continent.” Society in the 
narrow sense of the word was already 






well-established. Soon after the coming 
of the railroads in 1872-1873 archery 
clubs were popular and garden parties 
were held in the exclusive Cedars; the 
women began to form reading circles, 
study clubs, and Shakespearian societies, 
and socially prominent young men to 
organize dancing and social clubs such 
as the Bully Boys and the Willing Fe- 
lows. A German Club was formed at the 
end of the 1870’s, and continued until 
1884, when the Idlewild Club was organ- 
ized. No debutantes were formally pre- 
sented at its first ball at the Merchants’ 
Exchange Building, October 13, 1884, 


































but attendance indicated that it was a 
young lady’s first winter at home after 
leaving finishing school. 

In the 1880’s and 1890’s a large num- 
ber of social organizations banded w- 
gether for diversions ranging from whist 
and chess to military drills, fire fighting, 
and chamber music. One of these, the 
Dallas Chess and Checker Club, organ- 
ized in 1887, built a clubhouse on the 





corner of Commerce and 


years 
most 


northwest 
Poydras Streets which for man 
was the scene of some of the city 








brilliant social affairs. The Terpsi: horean 
Club, which today shares honors w ith the 
Idlewild Club in presenting th: city’ 

Local 





debutantes, was organized in 189 
society sheets such as the Dallas 






view, 











established in 1894, and The Beau londe, 
founded in 1895, chronicled the activi- 

ties of these various organizatic 
Turner Hall on lower Com nerce 
Street, Shady View Park at San  acinto 
rhan’s 


Street and Capitol Avenue, Meis ha 
Garden on Bryan Street between I villion 
and Field, and Long’s Lake near t' _ pres- 
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the 1880’s and Marsalis Park with its 
summer operas attracted large crowds to 
Oak Cliff in the 1890’s. City (now Sul- 
livan) Park was also an outdoor recrea- 
tional center where Dallas’ first zoo was 
located. Deer and bears were kept in the 
park before 1900, and in 1904 the city 
acquired an assortment of birds and 
animals from the State Fair of Texas, 
which were housed in cages and pens 
amid picturesquely landscaped settings 
along Mill Creek in the park. 

Among the sporting fraternity, cock- 
fights and dog-fights continued to be 
popular, but organized modern sports, 
amateur and professional, also gained in 
favor. Bicycling, the reigning sport craze 
of the late nineteenth century, appeared 
in Dallas in the 1870’s when Gross R. 
Scruggs brought to town one of the 
vehicles with a high wooden front wheel, 
small trailer or guide wheel behind, and 
iron tires. The Dallas Wheel Club with 
twenty-three members was formed in 
1882 and rival clubs followed quickly. 
The first “century run” in Texas was 
made by C. T. Daugherty of Dallas, who 
in 1891 pedaled 103 miles in 13 hours 
and 10 minutes. With the appearance of 
the low-wheeled safety bicycles, “bloomer 
girls” also took to the roads, and the 
craze was at its height about 1896. 

The Brown Stockings of Dallas beat 
the Haymakers of Fort Worth, 23 to 1, 
in a baseball game in 1883, and the Dallas 
Amateur Baseball Association consisting 
of three teams was organized the same 
year. The Texas Baseball League was 
formed in 1887 and the following year 
the Dallas Hams claimed the unofficial 
pennant, winning 55 games and losing 27. 
Dallas saw its first football game in Oc- 
tober, 1891, when two teams representing 
Dallas and Fort Worth clashed in an 
English Rugby match at Oak Cliff Park; 
Dallas won 24 to 11. Its first opportunity 
to see the newer American version of the 
game did not come until Thanksgiving 
two years later, when the University of 
Texas triumphed over a team of local 
players by a score of 18 to 16. The 
referees on this occasion wore top hats 
and Prince Alberts. 

Golf was first played in the city in 
1896 when two Englishmen, H. L. 
Edwards and R. E. Potter, laid out a six- 
hole course in a cow pasture at Haskell 
Avenue and Keating Street. The course 
aroused so much interest that the Dallas 
Golf Club, which later became the Dallas 
Country Club, was formed in 1900, with 
its first clubhouse at Argyle Street and 
Lemmon Avenue. A tennis club was or- 
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Commercial Washed Air Systems 
Domestic Evaporative Coolers 
Refrigeration Room Coolers 
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complete cooling systems for home or office. 


Factory: 1115 Hall Street. Phone 8-2948 
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VISITORS’ 
GALLERY 
“The warmly comfortable 
way of life...rests on the cush- 

ioning prosperity of Dallas itself, 

which, strategically situated among 
the great Texas oil fields, gained almost 

100,000 population in the past decade 

and will probably move right on 


up in wealth and numbers 


for years to come.” 


—Ladies’ Home Journal 





. ganized in Dallas as early as 1882 with 
both men and women members, and the 
Dallas Lawn Tennis Club, still in ex- 
istence, dates from 1901. 


The first recorded boxing match was 
held in Dallas in the early 1880’s; Jake 
Kilrain visited the city with a group of 
boxers in 1890, one of them killing a 
local bricklayer in a bare-knuckle bout; 
John L. Sullivan gave an exhibition at 
the Dallas Opera House in 1894, and 
James J. Corbett, who succeeded him as 
heavyweight champion, visited here the 
same year. The big boxing event of the 
period, a championship fight between 
Corbett and Bob Fitzsimmons, scheduled 
to be held in Dallas in 1895, failed to 
come off, however, the protests of min- 
isters and other citizens inducing Gov- 
ernor Charles A. Culberson to call a spe- 





cial session of the legislature which out- 
lawed boxing in Texas. 

If quick to take up the new sport fads 
of the era, the city was slower to embrace 
current political and economic panaceas. 
It resolutely opposed the more radical pol- 
icies of Governor James Stephen Hogg, 
declared unequivocally for “Cleveland 
and Sound money” in 1893, and rather 
than vote for William Jennings Bryan, 
the Democratic Free Silver candidate, 
gave a majority to William McKinley, 
the Republican candidate for president in 
1896. 


In the formation of public opinion on 
these and other issues of the day the 
Dallas Morning News was a powerful 
factor both locally and throughout the 
State. This newspaper was established in 
Dallas in October, 1885, by the execu- 










tives of the Galveston News as a- experi 
ment in dual publishing, and af; r a f., 
weeks absorbed the old Dallas Herglj 
The Daily Times Herald came nto ¢. 
istence in 1886 as the result of th 
amalgamation of the Evening T. nes ap) 
another evening paper called the Herglj 


When the United States dec] 
on Spain following the sinkin 
Maine in 1898, Dallas gener 
sponded to President McKinley’ 
125,000 volunteers from Texas 
companies were formed, includi: 
Civil War veterans, both Union 
federate, under the command 










ed War 
of the 
sly re- 
call for 
Several 
One of 
id Con. 
Major 














J. J. Miller, and the first contingent of 
Dallas troops, 175 strong, left for servic. 
in Cuba on May 4, returning in Octobe; 






At least one Dallas County man, Wile 
Skelton of Trinity Mills, served in Theo. 
dore Roosevelt’s renowned Rough Riders 


The most important events during the 
early years of the century in Dallas were 
the national Confederate Reunion held x 
the State Fair Grounds Apri! 22-27, 
1902, which with the 100,000 visitor 
it brought to the city trebled the popu. 
lation and spotlighted the need for city 
planning; the adoption of the Galveston. 
initiated commission form of municip:| 
government in April, 1907; and the grea 
Trinity River flood in the spring of 190). 
This flood, which surpassed even those of 
1844 and 1866, was the most severe in 
the history of the city. The water began 
rising early in April and did not subside 
until the last of May. Collapsing trestles 
disrupted rail service and the only con- 
munication to the west was by bout, 
steamers plying between Oak Cliff and 
Dallas proper. Four thousand people were 
rendered homeless, the property damag 
was estimated at $2,500,000, and the 
electric power plant and city 
works were temporarily disabled 
of $6,000 was raised for relief a 
meeting on the afternoon of May 
two committees were appointed by Mayor 
Stephen J. Hay to provide food, clothing 
and shelter to refugee families. Even after 
the flood had begun to recede, it wa 
necessary to use sprinkling w 
carry drinking water to various 
the city. 
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Crackers @ Candy—Saltine Soda Cracker, Candy and Bakery Products 


BROWN CRACKER & CANDY CO. 


PHONE 7-8222 Factory St. 








Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORA 


Succeeding Texas Corrugated Box Co., Inc. 
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ouse air 
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e Septem- 
8. 
ions it has 
ve such 
he United 
fe Insur- 
pany, The Chaparral Restaur- 
southern Supply Company, The 
ver & Light Company’s Oak 
Stein’s new store, Adam Hats, 
is Credit Jewelers, Skillern’s 
e at Maple & Lucas Streets, 
ife on Greenville Avenue, The 
ey’s, Inc., at Northwest High- 
Kate Street. 


SIDNEY PINES 


installation made by Pines- 
). is the new Sparks Clinic and 
at Ross Avenue and Bennett 
hich is the first completely air 
d hospital in Dallas. 
1omes have been equipped with 
muse air conditioning by Pines- 


Co. such as those of E. H. Row- 


~ P. Yates and Carl Wallace in 


Pines was connected for twenty- 
with Natkin & Company at 
ty, Missouri, air conditioning 
Associated with him are M. L. 
id of the engineering and con- 
Department, Charles Schleicher, 
rtment, and Clarence E. George 

Cohn in the service depart- 
ese men have had technical as 
actical experience in their vari- 





Graham-Brown Shoe Co. 
In Twenty-Ninth Year 


efore Dallas gained national rec- 
as a great wholesale distribution 
vo young men who were visit- 
suthwest saw an opportunity in 
ing Dallas, to serve the increas- 
ber of merchants who were 
1g themselves in this rich terri- 
y were Fred A. Brown and Guy 
n from Parkersburg, West Vir- 
ving been associated with their 
the shoe manufacturing busi- 
e men were quick to see the need 
tail stores in the Southwest for 
ite wholesale shoe house close to 
nesses. 
igust 1, 1911, these young men 
make shipments to Southwest 
s and the Graham-Brown Shoe 





Company started on a career that has 
established it as a leader among shoe dis- 
tributors everywhere. As the company 
nears the end of its twenty-ninth year it 
can look back on years of steady growth 
that have necessitated several moves to 
larger quarters, and raised the sales vol- 
ume to over $2,500,000 annually. The 
increase of business and continued ex- 
pansion of operations developed this com- 
paratively small business into a $400,000 
corporation. Shoes are shipped to stores 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Louisiana, Colorado and 
Kansas. 

Twenty-four years ago the Graham- 
Brown Shoe Company originated the 
Austin Arch Support Shoe. Increased con- 
sumer demand for this shoe made it one 
of the most popular distributed in the 
Southwest. 

Mr. Brown, who started as president of 
the firm when it was founded, still holds 
that post. Mr. Graham, who was the 
company’s first secretary-treasurer, left 
the company in 1917 to assume active 
management of its manufacturing busi- 
ness in Parkersburg. Mr. Brown’s present 
associates are: Jo P. Williams and A. R. 
Jenson, vice-presidents; F. H. Kidd, 
secretary-treasurer; A. R. Smith, assist- 
ant secretary; E. W. Saunders, manager 
of order department; and T. F. Ezell, 
manager of house sales. 

“Having watched Dallas grow from a 
bustling city of 100,000 people to a 
metropolis with a population of over 
350,000, the officials of the Graham- 
Brown Shoe Company plan to make the 
company’s thirtieth year a twelve-months 
period of outstanding achievement,” Mr. 
Brown said recently. 
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50 Years in Dallas” 


J. W. LINDSLEY & CO. 
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quick and efficient service in filling 
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We Specialize in Industrial Property 
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and Terminal Warehouse Co. 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 















RepuBLic 


Nationa. Bang 


Loans and Discounts 


Bankers’ Acceptances and Commodity Loans 


Banking House 

Other Real Estate 

Furniture and Fixtures 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

U. S. Government Securities 

State, Municipal, and Other Securities 
Cash in Vault and with Banks 


Total 


Capital . 
Surplus... 
Undivided Profits 





Reserve for Dividends 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, Etc. 


Deposits: 
Individual 
Banks 
U. S. Government 





Total 


OF DALLAS 


DALLAS, 


JUNE 29, 1940 


RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 





TEXAS 


$32,619,296.35 
4,040,636.02 
1,950,000.00 
295,483.11 
259,773.56 
240,000.00 
18,436,875.24 
3,758,892.15 
37,830,637.48 





$99,431,593.91 


. $ 4,000,000.00 
4,000,000.00 
713,214.21 = $ 8,713,214.21 








120,000.00 
302,630.54 






. $49,902,804.22 
31,256,733.94 
9,136,211.00 90,295,749.16 








$99,431,593.91 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the Close of Business, June 29, 1940 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks ._ . $ 71,729,145.28 
United States Securities Owned . . . 20,554,800.00 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . . 330,000.00 
Other Stocks and Bonds .... . 2,352,802.54 
Loans and Discounts. . . . . . .  47,580,562.58 
Furniture and Fixtures . . . .. . 277,692.02 
Banking House ......... 2,305,000.00 
Other Real Estate . ...... 1,067,200.97 


$146,197,203.39 





LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . . . . . . . . +. $ 5,000,000.00 
Surples Femd . . . ww st te 6,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits, Net . . . ... 4,071,053.98 
Reserved for Taxes,etc. . .... 281,201.11 


DEPOSITS— 
Individual . . . . $82,877,059.50 
Banks and Bankers . 43,465,826.15 
U.S. Government . 4,502,062.65 130,844,948.30 


$146,197,203.39 
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